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LETTERS 
TO THE 
EDITOR 


Vitale is innocent 
MIAMI, FLA. 


DEAR SIR: 

Reference is made to the arti- 
cle [in the October NEWSLETTER], 
Page 12, wherein visible notice 
was given of my indictment by a 
federal grand jury for conspiracy to 
defraud the U.S. Government and 
conflict of interest. 

As you may know, a 35-count 
indictment was involved. On De- 
cember 5, 1979, Count 1, which 
involved the conspiracy count, was 
dismissed at the request of the 
U.S. Government. Also, on De- 
cember 5, 1979, a federal jury re- 
turned a verdict of not guilty on 
Counts 2 through 35. There are en- 
closed a letter from my attorney 
and a copy of the judgment of ac- 
quittal, for your information. 

Since the publishing of the 
above described NEWSLETTER arti- 
cle, many friends of mine in the 
Foreign Service have inquired as to 
the outcome of the proceedings. I 
would, therefore, appreciate your 
publishing the results of the pro- 
ceeding in one of your future De- 
partment of State NEWSLETTERS. 
You cooperation is appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
A. STEPHEN VITALE 0 


Applause 


FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ. 
DEAR SIR: 


I want to thank and compli- 
ment you on your excellent article 
in the January issue of the News- 
LETTER. ‘‘Life in the Foreign 
Service’’ deserves much wider cir- 
culation among the general public 
and to members of Congress, and I 
hope there is some way to do that. 

Having served my entire 
career in so-called ‘‘hardship’’ 
posts, I can easily enter into the 
spirit of the people serving in such 
posts now, which you so admirably 
captured in your article. Let’s have 
more of that kind of reporting in 


the NEWSLETTER. 


Sincerely, 
LEON B. POULLADA 
Ambassador (Ret.) 0 


Compiaint on hiring program 
WASHINGTON 


DEAR SIR: 

I would like to address the ar- 
ticle which appeared in your March 
NEWSLETTER concerning equal 
employment opportunity. 

I am one of 1700 applicants 
who passed the December 1979 
Foreign Service examination who 
is being denied further due consid- 
eration as a result of the Depart- 
ment’s new hiring program, which 
by the way, is based on a differ- 
ential scoring system—non-minor- 
ities must score 75 or above, 
whereas minorities need only a 70 
to be considered further in the as- 
sessment process. The result of this 
action by the Department of State 
has been to deny me improperly 
further consideration for employ- 
ment in the Foreign Service solely 
because of my race and ethnic 
background, a violation of my 
right to equal protection of the law 
under the Fourteenth Amendment 
of the Constitution and Title VI of 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act. As Jus- 
tice Powell said in the majority 
opinion on the Bakke case: ‘‘Pre- 
ferring members of any group for 
no reason other than race or ethnic 
origin is discrimination for its own 
sake.’’ 

Affirmative action is a worthy 
objective, but not at the expense of 


@ransfer Oremors . . 


another’s individual rights. The 
Department made an explicit com- 
mitment to potential applicants and 
it must follow through on that 
commitment to preserve the integ- 
rity of its employment process. I, 
along with the other 1700 appli- 
cants being denied further consid- 
eration, am a victim of reverse dis- 
crimination as a result of the De- 
partment’s new hiring system. 
Unless this decision is reversed, I 
believe we will have to consider a 
class action reverse discrimination 
suit against the Department of 
State. 


Sincerely, 
CAROLINE WIZNITZER 0) 


On minorities 
JAKARTA 
DEAR SIR: 

A summary of State telegram 
056975 (Subject: Passing Score on 
FS Exam and Minorities) reads as 
follows: 

‘*There have been press re- 
ports in Washington that the De- 
partment has established two dif- 
ferent passing scores for the 
Foreign Service Examination, one 
being lower for minorities. This 
report is wrong. The Secretary 
(has) decided that we would not 
adopt an arrangement based on a 
differential passing score. Instead, 
we decided to adopt a passing 
score of 70 for minorities and 
non-minorities alike. All minority 
candidates making 70 or higher 
will be invited to participate in the 
subsequent assessment procedure, 

—(Continued on Page 65) 


I was almost transferred to FRANCE, but I didn’t want to become a 


PARIS-ite. 


I was almost transferred to LOME, but I didn’t want TO GO. 
I was almost transferred to IRAQ, but, like, that wasn’t my BAGH-DAD. 


*—(Editor’s note: ‘‘ebp’’ is Edward B. Pohl, director of joint administrative operations at 


Embassy Niamey, in Niger.) 0 
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Department puts case against Iran to International Court 
State demands freedom for hostages, prosecution of terrorists 


As part of the effort to win free- 
dom for the hostages in Tehran, the 
United States again has taken its case 
to the International Court of Justice, 
in The Hague. Following are ex- 
cerpts from a presentation made 
March 18-20 by Roberts B. Owen, 
Department of State legal adviser. 
The court has taken his arguments 
under advisement. 


HE PRESIDENT: The sitting is 

open. The Court meets today to 
hear oral argument on the case con- 
cerning United States Diplomatic and 
Consular Staff in Tehran brought by 
the United States of America against 
the Islamic Republic of Iran... I 
note the presence in Court of the 
agent and counsel of the United States 
of America, as already mentioned, the 
Court has not been notified of the ap- 
pointment of an agent for the gov- 
ernment of the Islamic Republic of 
Iran, and I note that no representative 
of that government is present in 
Court. I now call upon the agent of 
the United States of America to ad- 
dress the Court... 

MR. OWEN: Mr. President, dis- 
tinguished members of the Court: My 
name is Roberts Owen. Once again 
(NEWSLETTER, January) I have the 
honour to appear before the Court as 
agent of the Government of the 
United States of America in the case 
concerning United States diplomatic 
and consular staff in Tehran. . . Mr. 
President ... To the extent that a 
State uses force to assault the mech- 
anisms of peaceful diplomacy, it 
strikes at the jugular of the entire 
system by which the world secks to 
maintain the peace. 

These principles have been so 
uniformly recognized that for liter- 
ally centuries no State has used force 
against the diplomatic envoys and 


Peace Palace at The Hague, seat of the 
International Court of Justice. At left is 
UN flag. (UN photo by Evan) 
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embassies of another. Occasionally 
rebellious political groups or indi- 
viduals have assaulted embassies and 
diplomats, but governments have not. 
For centuries international wars have 
come and gone, but by universal 
agreement embassies and their diplo- 
matic staffs have been regarded as in- 
violable from official interference 
through the use of force. That great 
tradition of recognizing and honour- 
ing the inviolability of embassies and 
diplomats has now been shattered for 
the first time in modern history .. . 
Fifty-three of my countrymen are still 
held in precarious captivity as I stand 
before the Court today. During these 
hearings .. . consider, if you will, 
what would happen to the fabric of 
international relations if this Court 
and the world community were to 
exhibit any degree of tolerance for 
what the Iranian Government has 
done and continues todo... 

In essence, we seek a series of 
declarations which will conclusively 
establish to all within the interna- 
tional community that the government 
of Iran has committed gross violations 
of its international obligations to the 
United States and that it is bound to 
put an end to the present unlawful 
situation. We also seek a declaration 
to the effect that Iran’s unlawful con- 
duct has given rise to an obligation to 
make reparations to the United States 
of America... 


Turning to the facts, I propose 
to start, Mr. President, with one brief 
comment on the political structure 
which has existed within the State of 
Iran throughout the relevant period. 
As the Court is aware, the Islamic 
revolution in Iran began in late 1978. 
The former shah left the country, and 
the reins of power thereupon came 
into the hands of the Ayatollah Kho- 
meini. With great rapidity the ayatol- 
lah established himself as the de facto 
chief of state, and he has been, with- 
out any question, the supreme politi- 


cal authority in Iran ever since that 
time. Throughout the period with 
which this case is concerned the 
Ayatollah Khomeini has been in di- 
rect control of the Iranian armed 
forces; he has received foreign en- 
voys, accepted resignations of prime 
ministers and other officials, dele- 
gated authority to the Revolutionary 
Council, and in general exercised ul- 
timate control over all important gov- 
ernmental decisions. To date the 
ayatollah and his immediate col- 
leagues have admittedly been operat- 
ing aS an interim government, but 
under the constitution which was for- 
merly adopted in December 1979, the 
ayatollah will continue to be the su- 
preme authority in the political struc- 
ture of Iran. Indeed, although Mr. 
Bani-Sadr has now been elected pres- 
ident, Principles 5, 107 and 110 of 
the Iranian constitution expressly 
place the ultimate power to govern in 
the hands of the Ayatollah Khomeini, 
who is identified by name in the con- 
stitution, and that constitutional ar- 
rangement will obviously continue in 
force even after the installation of a 
new legislature in April or May. It 
should be emphasized additionally 
that the ayatollah’s role is not titular; 
as demonstrated by additional facts 
which I shall describe in a moment, 
the Ayatollah Khomeini enjoys ulti- 
mate power of decision over the entire 
governmental apparatus and over the 
so-called militant students who have 
been holding the American hostages 
in captivity for so long. Against that 
political background I should like 
now to turn to the autumn of 1979, 
when the story of this case begins. 
Before describing what happened 
on 4 November 1979, the date of the 
actual seizure of the American em- 
bassy, I should like to refer to two 
significant events which occurred 
before and after 4 November. The two 
dates involved are 1 November 1979, 
three days before the attack on the 
embassy, and 1 January 1980— 
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almost two months after the initial 
attack. The two dates have something 
in common: on each an Iranian mob 
threatened to attack a foreign em- 
bassy, and on each the government of 
Iran took effective action and pro- 
tected the embassy in question. 


Let me begin with 1 November 
1979. Four days previously the Aya- 
tollah Khomeini had delivered an in- 
flammatory speech saying in effect 
that all of the problems of Iran 
stemmed from America, and, in the 
next few days, the United States em- 
bassy in Tehran heard rumours that a 
mass demonstration in the vicinity of 
the embassy was planned for 1 No- 
vember. On the morning of 1 
November the people in the embassy 
took stock of the security situation 
and concluded that there were a suffi- 
cient number of Iranian police in the 
area to deal with the planned demon- 
stration, and, in that conclusion, they 
were correct. At one point during the 
day there were as many as 5,000 
demonstrators marching back and 
forth in front of the embassy, but the 
chief of police was present with 
adequate forces and the government 
kept the entire situation under com- 
plete control. We think it is indisput- 
able that on 1 November the govern- 
ment of Iran recognized its duty to 
provide complete protection for the 
embassy and all those within its 
walls, and on that day the government 
of Iran fulfilled its duty in a com- 
pletely satisfactory way. 

Exactly the same phenomenon 
occurred two months later, although a 
different embassy was involved. On 1 
January 1980 a large mob physically 
attacked the Tehran embassy of the 
Soviet Union, but, again, the security 
forces of the Iranian government were 
on hand to prevent its seizure. Re- 
grettably, those forces were unable to 
prevent the defilement of a Soviet 
flag, but the news films of the attack 
of 1 January, as well as the films of a 
second attack on the Soviet embassy 
on 3 January, graphically portrayed 
the security forces of the government 
of Iran protecting the embassy prem- 
ises. As I shall indicate in a moment, 
the events of 1 November and 1 and 3 
January stand out in dramatic contrast 
with the events which began to unfold 
on 4 November 1979... 
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Listening to the U.S. legal arguments are 
these judges of the International Court of 
Justice (from left): Jose Sette Camara, 
Brazil; Robert Ago, Italy; Salah El Dine 
Tarazi, Syria; P. D. Morozov, Soviet 
Union; Andre Gros, France; Taslim 
Olawale Elias, Nigeria, vice president; 
Sir Humphrey Waldock, United King- 
dom, president; Manfred Lachs, Poland; 
Nagendra Singh, India; Hermann Mos- 
ler, Federal Republic of Germany; 
Shigeru Oda, Japan; Abdullah Ali El- 
Erian, Egypt; Richard R. Baxter, United 
States. 














First of all, the evidence makes 
clear that the government of Iran, in- 
cluding the Ayatollah Khomeini, 
either knew or should have known in 
advance that the United States em- 
bassy was going to be attacked by an 
organized group of people who claim 
to be university students. In the pre- 
ceding days the ayatollah had made a 
number of speeches calling for anti- 
American demonstrations, and the 
students have since publicly pro- 
claimed that when they attacked the 
embassy they were acting in response 
to the ayatollah’s call to ‘‘intensify 
their attacks against America.”’ 

Moreover, the students have re- 
cently revealed that prior to the attack 
they consulted with a man named 


Mosavi Kho’ini, an official of the 
Iranian government’s broadcasting 


organization. They wanted to know 
whether the proposed attack would be 
consistent with the policy of the 
Ayatollah Khomeini and he confirmed 
that it would. Moreover, Mr. Kho’ini 
then contacted Mr. Gotbzadeh—then 
in charge of Iranian broadcasting and 
now the foreign minister of Iran—to 
urge him to support the attack when it 
occurred, and, as we know, that sup- 
port was given... 


On 1 November, as I mentioned 
earlier, the police authorities were 
fully aware that in that period there 
was a very real danger that the current 
demonstrations in the embassy area 
might lead to an attack and the police 
had demonstrated through their ac- 
tions of 1 November that they had the 
ability to deal with and thwart any 
such attack if they wished to do so. 
The simple fact is that on 4 Novem- 
ber, when an attack actually occurred, 
they evidently made a deliberate 
choice not to do their duty. 

On 4 November there was a 
demonstration of approximately 3,000 
people in front of the American em- 
bassy. The size of the crowd was not 
unmanageable; it was substantially 
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smaller than the crowds of 5,000 and 
more than the Iranian security forces 
had previously demonstrated their abil- 
ity to control. But, 4 November they 
evidently decided to stay out of the 
way. The relatively small group 
which carried out the assault on the 
American embassy was hardly a for- 
midable military force, and, yet, ac- 
cording to eyewitnesses, the Iranian 
security personnel stationed in the 
area simply ‘‘faded’’ from the scene. 
Since that was exactly the opposite of 
the conduct which they had displayed 
during the much larger demonstration 
of three days before, it is hard to be- 
lieve, I submit, that their mysterious 
withdrawal resulted from anything 
other than a deliberate political deci- 
sion by their superiors . . . 
Moreover, the deliberateness of 
the decision to allow, and indeed en- 
courage, the attack is made clear by 
yet another significant event. It ap- 
pears that, as a result of the repeated 
American requests for assistance, 
specific orders were actually given to 
an official security force known as 
‘‘The Revolutionary Guards.’’ Ac- 
cording to a subsequent official 
statement the Revolutionary 
Guards were actually ordered to pro- 
ceed to the embassy immediately, 
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but, instead of being ordered to ter- 
minate the attack which was then 
going on or to clear the embassy 
grounds of intruders, they apparently 
were ordered to protect the attackers. 
According to the statement to which I 
have just referred, the students later 
thanked the Revolutionary Guards for 
their support in taking possession of 
the embassy. . . 


Mr. President, protests by the 
United States began to be heard by 
the government of Iran from the mo- 
ment of the inception of the attack. 
As I have mentioned earlier, the be- 
ginning of the attack prompted im- 
mediate calls for help from the senior 
United States official in Tehran, Mr. 
Laingen, who vigorously protested 
the government’s failure to prevent 
the attack and demanded that the gov- 
ernment of Iran fulfil its duty to pro- 
tect the embassy and its personnel. 

Moreover, as soon as it became 
apparent that the seizure of the em- 
bassy and the American diplomats 
was more than temporary, the Presi- 
dent of the United States summoned a 
former United States attorney general, 
Mr. Ramsey Clark, to Washington 
and commissioned him a special 
emissary to travel to Iran and seek the 
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release of the hostages. Mr. Clark’s 
principal responsibility was to negoti- 
ate with the authorities in Tehran and 
he set off for Iran on 7 November, 
stopping in Istanbul to change planes. 

That was as far as he got. By the 
time Mr. Clark reached Istanbul the 
government of Iran, through the 
Ayatollah Khomeini and others, had 
stated very clearly that the hostages 
would not be released until the United 
States had fulfilled certain political 
demands, including particularly the 
extradition of the former shah, who 
was then undergoing treatment for 
cancer in a New York hospital. On 7 
November, when Mr. Clark had 
reached Istanbul, the Ayatollah Kho- 
meini proclaimed that discussions 
between the United States and Iran 
could not even begin until the shah 
had been turned over to the Iranian 
authorities . . . 

This is not to say that there were 
no conversations between Mr. Clark 
and the authorities in Tehran. As a 
matter of fact, while Mr. Clark was in 
Istanbul he had a series of telephone 
conversations with senior members of 
the Iranian governmental structure, 
including the Ayatollah Beheshti, 
who was then secretary of the Rev- 
olutionary Council; Mr. Gotbzadeh, 
then minister for national guidance; 
and Mr. Bani-Sadr, the supervisor of 
the ministry of foreign affairs at that 
time. During these conversations Mr. 
Clark made it very clear that the 
United States regarded the seizure of 
the hostages and the embassy as to- 
tally illegal and unjustifiable .. . 
Although Mr. Clark never had an op- 
portunity to carry out the essential 
function that he was supposed to 
perform, namely to open negotiations 
with the government of Iran, 
nevertheless he managed to lodge un- 
equivocal protests which made 
clear—if indeed any clarification was 
needed—that an enormously impor- 
tant dispute had arisen between the 
two States... 

During the time it was making 
these protests with respect to Iran’s 
illegal conduct, the United States was 
also employing diplomatic channels 
for the same purpose. During the first 
few days following the embassy take- 
over, the United States asked other 
governments which maintained em- 
bassies in Tehran to make démarches 
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on the Iranian foreign ministry calling 
upon Iran to release the American 
hostages... 


Incidentally, if I may be per- 
mitted a personal aside, I happen to 
reside only a few blocks from the Ira- 
nian embassy in Washington and I 
pass the Iranian embassy almost every 
day on my way to and from the State 
Department. Almost every day over 
the past four and a half months I have 
been struck anew by the irony of the 
fact that while our embassy and our 
diplomats in Iran have been in a state 
of captivity, the embassy of the Is- 
lamic Republic of Iran in Washington 
has been fully protected by the United 
States and has been going about its 
business in a perfectly peaceful fash- 
ion without the slightest molestation 
of any kind. 

For four and a half months our 
embassy has been physically held 
captive and has been totally unable to 
function as an embassy; and the Ira- 
nian Embassy in Washington has been 
functioning without interruption 
throughout. 

For four and a half months— 
more than one-third of the year—the 
American hostages have been impris- 
oned and for at least part of this time, 
bound hand and foot and intimidated 
and threatened and harassed in in- 
humane conditions, while the Iranian 
diplomats still in Washington have 
been left free to come and go as they 
please, to carry out their diplomatic 
duties and to enjoy the ordinary 
peaceful pleasures of life. 

For the past four and a half 
months the premises and records and 
documents and archives of the Ameri- 
can embassy in Tehran have been ran- 
sacked, used at will by the militants 
in Tehran and discussed in the public 
press by high Iranian officials, while 
the Iranian premises and archives in 
Washington have been preserved 
inviolate. 


Mr. President, I submit that the 
restraint thus demonstrated by the 
United States should not be regarded 
as a sign of weakness. It should be 
regarded as a sign of strength, a dem- 
onstration of the ability of the United 
States Government and the American 
people to overcome and control the 
very strong and understandable 
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temptation to strike back at Iran. In 
the decision to exercise such restraint 
the United States’ commitment to the 
rule of law has played a great part, 
and we are gratified by the fact that 
our commitment has been supported 
by almost universal approbation of 
our restraint, and by a correspond- 
ingly universal condemnation of the 
conduct of the Government of Iran, 
especially as reflected in the pro- 
ceedings of the United Nations... 


I should like to address myself 
to the . . . question put by the Presi- 
dent of the Court ... That is, 
‘‘whether a State may have an inher- 
ent right in any extreme circum- 
stances to override its obligations 
under the rules of diplomatic and con- 
sular law to respect the inviolability 
of diplomatic and consular personnel 
and premises, and if so, in what cir- 
cumstances.’’ As discussed . . . there 
have been suggestions that the general 
rule of inviolability is subject to a few 
extremely narrow exceptions. Argu- 
ably, the police agents of a State may 
apprehend a diplomatic agent who is 
actually in the act of committing a 
crime. Or briefly use force to restrain 
a diplomatic agent who is engaged, 
for example, in an actual assault upon 
another person. Even these limited 
exceptions, however, are controver- 
sial, particularly in regard to the in- 
violability of premises. In any event, 
we submit that by no stretch of the 


Change for the worse 


“‘In 1924,’’ Mr. Owen told 
the court, ‘‘an Iranian mob at- 
tacked and killed one Major Robert 
Imbrie, an American vice-consul in 
Tehran, and the Persian govern- 
ment immediately recognized that 
by failing to protect Major Imbrie 
it had violated an international 
legal obligation which it owed to 
the United States. At that time the 
government acknowledged its re- 
sponsibility, agreed to pay an in- 
demnity to the major’s widow, and 
initiated action to apprehend and 
punish the offenders. More than 50 
years ago the government of Iran 
recognized its legal respon- 
sibilities, but it has refused to do 
so today.’’ O 


imagination can any of these possible 
exceptions have any application in the 
present case. The American embassy 
and its personnel were not seized to 
avert an imminent peril of the kind 
envisaged in these possible exceptions 
to the rule of inviolability. Instead, as 
indicated by the statements of the 
government of Iran, the apparent pur- 
pose of the seizure and of the pro- 
longed detention of the hostages was 
and is to coerce the United States into 
complying with certain Iranian de- 
mands. Iran is under no obligation to 
maintain diplomatic relations with the 
United States or to permit the United 
States to maintain an embassy in Iran, 
or even to tolerate the presence in 
Iran of some officials whom Iran may 
consider objectionable. But having 
established diplomatic relations with 
the United States, Iran is obligated to 
respect the inviolability of the United 
States diplomatic mission and its per- 
sonnel, an obligation which exists 
even in time of war... 


Against that background, | 
should like now to turn to the specific 
claims asserted here by the United 
States. As we see it, there are five 
broad categories of unlawful conduct 
from which those claims arise. They 
are, first, the seizure and continuing 
detention of the American hostages in 
Tehran. Second, the harsh treatment 
and other conditions associated with 
that detention. Third, the interroga- 
tion and threatened trial of the hos- 
tages. Fourth, the invasion and occu- 
pation of the United States diplomatic 
and consular premises in Tehran. And 
fifth, the failure of the Iranian gov- 
ernment to bring the perpetrators 
of these crimes to justice. 


In setting forth the United 
States claims as they arise from the 
seizure and continuing detention of 
the American diplomatic agents and 
staff in Tehran, we are relying upon 
what is probably the oldest and most 
fundamental rule of diplomatic law. 
As I indicated yesterday, it has been 
established, customary international 
law for centuries that every diplo- 
matic agent enjoys diplomatic immu- 
nity and that under no circumstances 
may he be seized by the receiving 
State, either as a hostage or for any 
other purpose. The rule of personal 
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inviolability was followed even in 
early civilizations, simply because a 
diplomat cannot perform his functions 
without such a rule. Many authorities 
view the principal of inviolability as 
the core or central principle from 
which all diplomatic privileges and 
immunities have been derived. It is a 
rule which has found such universal 
acceptance that according to one 
leading authority ... from the 16th 
century down to the present time no 
receiving State has authorized or con- 
doned a breach of a diplomat’s per- 
sonal violability. This is not to say 
that there have not been instances 
when a diplomatic agent has been 
unlawfully detained. The point is that 
although there have been such in- 
stances, the practice has been for the 
receiving State to recognize the sei- 
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Presenting case for the United States is 
Roberts B. Owen, Department of State 
legal adviser, at microphone. On his 
right, also representing the United 
States, are, from right: Stephen M. 
Schwebel, deputy legal adviser; Thomas 
J. Dunnigan, charge d’affaires, Embassy 
The Hague; David H. Small, assistant 
legal adviser; Ted L. Stein, attorney- 
adviser; Hugh V. Simon Jr., second sec- 
retary, Embassy The Hague. 0 


zure as a violation of international 
law and to make amends in one way 
or another. For example, in 1917 the 
American minister to Guatemala was 
briefly detained by the Guatemalan 
police. In that case, however, the 
president of Guatemala immediately 
apologized and issued orders that the 
officers involved be punished. Simi- 
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larly, in 1932 when the American 
minister in Ethiopia was attacked by 
police officers, the Ethiopian gov- 
ernment brought about the prosecu- 
tion of the officers and gave broad 
publicity to the resulting sentences. 

I think it is truly safe to say that, 
with the possible exception of the 
present government of Iran, there is 
not a single government in the world 
which would dissent from the funda- 
mental proposition that every diplo- 
mat is entitled to absolute personal 
immunity from attack or seizure, ¢x- 
cept in exceptional circumstances 
which are not relevant here. . . 

At this point I would like to turn 
to a related, but somewhat different 
set of grievances stemming from the 
seizure of the hostages. It relates to 
the conditions under which these 
United States nationals have been 
held in captivity. It would be one 
thing if the Iranian government had 
placed these individuals under house 
arrest and allowed them to continue to 
live in relatively humane conditions. 
Such conduct would, of course, have 
constituted a serious and totally unac- 
ceptable violation of international 
law, but it would not have been 
nearly as egregious as the conduct 
which has occured in fact. . . 


. . . On 20 November 13 of the 
hostages were released and those re- 
leased hostages have provided the 
United States Government with de- 
tailed information as to the manner in 
which they were treated during the 
first two and one-half weeks of their 
captivity. Affidavits containing such 
information are available for the 
Court’s in camera inspection, if they 
are desired. Although there appears to 
have been some variation as among 
the treatment of different hostages, it 
is fair to say that the conditions which 
existed during the first two and one- 
half weeks of incarceration were 
harsh. Without going into great detail 
I might simply give some examples of 
the kind of treatment meted out to 
these people in the early period of 
their confinement. 

The female hostages were tied to 
straight chairs facing the wall and 
kept in that position for 16 hours a 
day. All windows were boarded up 
and inside electric lights kept burning 
24 hours a day, thus inhibiting sleep. 
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Candlelight vigil opposite the Iranian 
embassy in Washington. Participants in 
the weekly event—every Sunday at 
sunset—had come from as far away as 
Springfield, Ore. President Carter or- 
dered the embassy, on Massachusetts 
Avenue N.W., to cease functioning as of 
April 8. (Photo by Donna Gigliotti) 0 





The hostages were frequently blind- 
folded, the punishment for attempting 
to speak to another hostage or for dis- 
agreeing with one of the guards was 
to be blindfolded for many hours at a 
time. Hands were kept either bound 
or handcuffed at night, thus inhibiting 
sleep. Some hostages were required to 
sleep on the cold bare floor with their 
hands tied, without blankets or other 
amenities. In some cases changes of 
clothing were not permitted and a 
bath or shower was permitted only 
rarely. Several hostages were re- 
peatedly threatened with guns and 
other weapons. On one occasion a 
student who was interrogating a 
woman hostage showed her his re- 
volver to let her know that one of its 
several chambers was loaded and then 
proceeded to intimidate her by pointing 
the gun at her and repeatedly pulling 
the trigger. Happily, he stopped in 
time, but the experience must have 
been terrifying. The hostages have 
not been permitted to see newspapers 
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or obtain news in any other fashion. 
We also know that on a number of 
occasions some of the hostages had 
been paraded blindfolded before hos- 
tile and chanting crowds. I submit 
that if one closes one’s eyes and 
imagines the sort of terror that would 
necessarily be evoked by that treat- 
ment, one gets some inkling of what 
these people have been put through. 


Despite repeated requests to 
allow contact between the hostages 
and their Government, all such con- 
tact has been absolutely prohibited. 
On a few isolated occasions an out- 
side observer has been allowed to see 
some of the hostages, presumably be- 
cause such visits have served the 
interests of their captors. But the 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions was not allowed to see any of 
the hostages during his visit in late 
December and early January, and the 
UN commission was denied access to 
the hostages in the embassy despite 
the prior assurances of the Iranian 
government... 

Instead of being left free to go 
about their diplomatic and consular 
duties, they have been confined like 
common criminals. . . I think it is 
striking, incidentally, that at the be- 
ginning of the Second World War, 
when the Axis and Allied powers 
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went to war against one another, the 
practice of each government was to 
politely escort the diplomatic agents 
of the enemy out of the country or 
intern them in comfortable quarters 
pending exchange, whereas here the 
Iranian government, with which the 
United States is not at war, has sub- 
jected our people to harsh confine- 
ment. 


Moreover, over and above the 
other severe aspects of this confine- 
ment, it is apparent that some or all of 
these individuals have been subjected 
to gruelling interrogation under con- 
ditions which by definition constitute 
coercion—as illustrated, for exam- 
ple, by the woman who was so 
alarmingly interrogated at the point of 
a loaded revolver. 

Apparently, the Ayatollah Kho- 
meini and his followers have been 
hoping to find evidence that some of 
these hostages are, to use their words, 
“*spies,’’ and have permitted coercive 
interrogation for that purpose 
The ayatollah declared as follows: 
‘“What our nation has done is to arrest 
a bunch of spies who, according to 
the norms, should be investigated, 
tried and treated in accordance with 
our own laws.’’ 


As I indicated a moment ago, at 
various times during the last four and 
one-half months the Iranian govern- 
ment has attempted to justify its 
treatment of the American hostages 
by asserting that some of the hostages 
are spies who have violated the laws 
of Iran and who therefore may be 
treated as common criminals. Yester- 
day Judge Gros posed three questions 
about such allegations, and perhaps 
this is an appropriate point for me to 
provide the answers. 

First, in Judge Gros’s question 
1(B) he asked whether, in any diplo- 
matic exchanges prior to 4 November 
1979, the government of Iran voiced 
criticisms to the effect that the United 
States diplomatic and consular per- 
sonnel in Iran had engaged in espion- 
age or other unlawful actions against 
the Government of Iran. The answer 
is that on several occasions during 
that period representatives of the Ira- 
nian government suggested to Ameri- 
can officials in very general terms 
that the United States was somehow 
engaged in some sort of conspiracies 
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or subversive actions against the new 
Iranian government, but on each of 
those occasions the American repre- 
sentatives unequivocally denied the 
charges and asked the government of 
Iran to produce any evidence that it 
might have to support its allegations. 
At no time did any Iranian official re- 
spond to these requests by presenting 
any evidence or other material bear- 
ing on any alleged conspiracy or acts 
of subversion attributable to the 
United States. Moreover, I should 
emphasize that none of the general- 
ized suggestions made by the Iranian 
officials related to any of the diplo- 
matic or consular staff in Iran. At no 
time during the period involved did 
the Iranian government raise any 
question about the propriety of any 
activities of the American embassy in 
Tehran. In response to Judge Gros’s 
question whether the Iranian au- 
thorities ever indicated an intention to 
declare any member of the United 
States diplomatic or consular staff 
persona non grata or ‘‘unaccept- 
able,’’ the answer is that they did not. 


Next, in his question No. 2, 
Judge Gros has referred to the re- 
peated suggestion, as advanced by the 
Ayatollah Khomeini and others, that 
the American embassy in Tehran was 
not really a proper diplomatic mis- 
sion, but instead a ‘‘den of espion- 
age.’’ The response of the United 
States is that the charge is untrue; the 
United States embassy in Tehran was 
a normal diplomatic mission operat- 
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UN secretary general Kurt Waldheim, 
third from left, meets with President 
Carter to discuss situation in Iran. 
Others, from left: an aide to Mr. Wald- 
heim, Ambassador Donald F. McHenry, 
Secretary Vance and national security 
adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski. (White 
House photo) 0 


ing as such missions normally do. 

In response to Judge Gros’ fur- 
ther question whether the United 
States was involved in sabotage oper- 
ations in Kurdistan or Khuzestan, or 
had plans of intervention in Iran, the 
answer is no. 

Apart from the answers which I 
have just given, I should also make 
clear that for at least two reasons, the 
Iranian allegations of spying which 
have been advanced in an effort to 
justify the seizure of the embassy, 
cannot properly enter into this Court’s 
decision-making process in any way 
at all. In the first place, those Iranians 
most closely associated with the spy 
charges apparently do not appreciate 
the fact that the collection and trans- 
mission of information about the host 
country is one of the most fundamen- 
tal functions that diplomatic agents 
are expected to perform. I have no 
doubt that when the United States 
embassy was operating in Tehran 
there was a flow of information about 
Iran from that embassy to the State 
Department in Washington and that 
there is today a flow of information 
about the United States from the Ira- 
nian embassy in Washington to the 
Iranian foreign ministry in Tehran. 


a 


Such activity obviously is normal and 
proper as confirmed by the fact that 
Article 3 of the Vienna Convention 
on Diplomatic Relations explicitly 
lists such activities as a normal part of 
diplomatic agents’ functions. Second, 
and perhaps more importantly, even if 
there had been some so-called spying 
on the part of one or more of the hos- 
tages, proof to that effect would 
nevertheless be absoluately irrelevant 
to the present proceedings. Long- 
established principles of international 
law and long-established State prac- 
tice make clear that if a diplomatic or 
consular agent engages in espionage 
or other unlawful conduct directed 
against the receiving State, that does 
not give the receiving State the right 
to arrest him or interrogate him or 
subject him to any other aspect of the 
criminal prosecution process. Under 
Article 31 of the diplomatic conven- 
tion it is clear that every such agent 
enjoys complete immunity from the 
criminal jurisdiction of the receiving 
State, no matter how displeased that 
State may be with particular conduct. 
This is not to say, of course, that the 
receiving State is without a remedy. 
Obviously, it has the right at any time 
and for any reason to declare a diplo- 
matic agent persona non grata and 
thus, in effect, bring about his expul- 
sion from the country . . . 


Mr. President, before I leave 
the subject of the treatment of the 
hostages I should mention one addi- 
tional problem which, though it has 
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not actually come into existence as 
yet, constitutes a potential threat in 
the future. As the Court will recall 
from our earlier oral presentation and 
our memorial, over the past four and 
one-half months, various different 
figures on the Iranian political scene 
have advanced the notion that at some 
point in the future some or all of the 
American hostages would be put on 
trial in the criminal courts of Iran. 
These suggestions have been ad- 
vanced by Foreign Minister Gotb- 
zadeh, by the students and, indeed, 
by the Ayatollah Khomeini himself. 

Moreover, different types of 
penalties have been threatened as ap- 
propriate sentences following such 
criminal trials. One Iranian magis- 
trate, as indicated on page 107 of our 
memorial, has suggested that the 
hostages should be remitted into slav- 
ery, but the more frequent suggestion 
has been that once the hostages have 
been tried and convicted, they should 
be brought before a firing squad, as 
indicated for example, at page 101 of 
our memorial. Although it is difficult 
to tell how seriously these suggestions 
have been advanced, they take on an 
ominous significance when it is re- 
called that in recent months over 600 
Iranian nationals have been tried in 
peremptory fashion before revolu- 
tionary courts and then put to death. 

Needless to say, any kind of 
criminal prosecution of any of these 
hostages would constitute fresh viola- 
tions of the express prohibition set 
forth in Article 31 of the Vienna 
Convention on Diplomatic Relations. 
I will not labour the point at this time, 
however, because although threats of 
criminal prosecution were heard with 
great frequency at an earlier stage of 
the crisis, there have been relatively 
fewer such suggestions since early 
December, perhaps because on 15 
December this Court expressly called 
upon the government of Iran to pro- 
vide to all American diplomatic and 
consular agents immunity from crimi- 
nal prosecution. Nevertheless, the 
supplementary documents which we 
have been submitting to the Court 
demonstrate that occasional threats of 
criminal trials are still being 
made... 


Mr. President . . . at this point 
I would like to turn to a different 
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subject, namely the legal violations 
affecting the physical properties of 
the United States in Tehran. By 
physical properties I refer both to the 
real estate—the embassy in Tehran 
and the consulates in Tabriz and 
Shiraz—and also to another impor- 
tant category of property, namely the 
files, records and equipment located 
within these buildings. All of these 
properties, of course, were seized in 
the early days of November 1979. 

As to the seizure of these prop- 
erties I will not dwell on the facts. 
The Court will recall that on 4 No- 
vember the students assaulted the 
compound, cut chains, removed win- 
dow bars, attempted to set fire to the 
chancery, burned through steel doors 
with torches and by these methods 
gained possession of all of the build- 
ings in the compound— possession 
which was then confirmed by the 
presence of the Revolutionary 
Guards. Some hours after the seizure 
of the embassy, similar seizures were 
made of the United States consulates 
in Tabriz and Shiraz, again with the 
cooperation of the Revolutionary 
Guards. Obviously, the embassy 
compound remains in the control of 
the militant students, but the United 
States Government has no reliable 
information as to the current status of 
the two consular properties . . . Arti- 
cle 27 of the Vienna Convention on 
Consular Relations explicitly provides 
that . . . consular premises are to be 
protected even where consular rela- 
tions have been severed or where a 
consular post has been closed. . . 


.. The militant students who 
have occupied the embassy premises 
. appear to have thoroughly ran- 
sacked all of the diplomatic and con- 
sular archives and documents upon 
which they could lay their hands. In- 
deed, there have been recent press re- 
ports to the effect that when the stu- 
dents discovered that some private 
documents had been shredded, that is 
torn up, in order to preserve their pri- 
vacy, they painstakingly pieced the 
shreds together in order further to in- 
vade the privacy of the embassy rec- 
ords. 

Moreover, the occupiers of the 
embassy have not refrained from 
using these private records in public 
from time to time; to use their own 


words, they have ‘‘exposed’’ groups 
of embassy documents, claiming that 
they prove this or that with respect to 
alleged American espionage, and I 
think it is remarkable how little sym- 
pathy these supposedly dramatic ex- 
posures have elicited in other coun- 
tries of the world. The fact is, of 
course, that there is the universal 
recognition that it is totally illegiti- 
mate to seize the archives and docu- 
ments of a diplomatic or consular 
mission... 


It seems particularly shocking 
that these fundamental principles of 
diplomatic law should be tossed aside 
so casually, not only by the militant 
students, and not only by the Iranian 
government at large, but even by the 
Iranian foreign minister, the chief of 
the Iranian diplomatic service. In an 
interview, which is reprinted at page 
110 of our memorial, the foreign 
minister proudly announced that the 
government had taken possession of 
the United States embassy’s docu- 
ments and plans to make such use of 
them as might be directed by the 
Ayatollah Khomeini. . . 

If the Court please, in so far as 
the substantive claims of the United 
States are concerned, I want to make 
one more major final point. Judging 
by the outpouring of criticism that has 
rained down upon the government of 
Iran as a direct result of the course of 
conduct which commenced on 4 No- 
vember, virtually every country in the 
world is saying to itself, ‘‘there but 
for the grace of God go I.’’ Countries 
throughout the world recognize that if 
this can happen to American diplo- 
mats in Tehran, it can happen to other 
diplomats wherever any diplomatic 
mission is located. 


It is quite obvious to the Court, 
I am sure, that one of the principal 
reasons for our bringing this case here 
and one of the principal reasons why 
our bringing of the case has received 
such wide acclaim, is the widely 
shared concern that a way must be 
found to deter similar seizures in the 
future... 

In this respect it seems to us vi- 
tally important to look to the provi- 
sions of the New York Convention on 
the Prevention and Punishment of 
Crimes against Internationally Pro- 
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P.J. Rusten, postal employee at State, 
prepares NEWSLETTERS for mailing to 
the hostages in Tehran. Although the 
magazines are being sent to the hos- 
tages, there has been no word yet on 
whether they are being received. (Photo 
by Catherine Elliott) 0 





tected Persons including Diplomatic 
Agents. That convention, to which 
both the United States and Iran are 
party, defines certain crimes which 
are plainly involved in this case, and 
it then tacitly recognizes that if such 
crimes are to be prevented in the fu- 
ture a strong element of deterrence is 
required. Not surprisingly, the ele- 
ment of deterrence contemplated by 
the convention is prosecution on the 
conventional theory that if an 
offender is forcefully prosecuted, 
similar offences are less likely to 
occur in the years ahead. Specifically, 
Article 7 of the convention explicitly 
provides that when a crime of this 
kind is committed within a specific 
State that State shall have a duty, if it 
does not extradite the offender, to 
submit his case “‘without exception 
whatsoever and without undue delay’”’ 
to the appropriate prosecuting au- 
thorities for the purpose of prosecu- 
tion. 

On the facts before the Court in 
this case, therefore, the government 
of Iran has had a continuing duty ever 
since 4 November to submit to the 
appropriate prosecuting authority the 
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case or cases against those who have 
been responsible for the commission 
of crimes against the United States 
embassy and its personnel in Tehran. 


Mr. President, this is the appro- 
priate point I think for me to respond 


to the third question which you ad- 
dressed to me yesterday. Having in 
mind the evidence indicating the 
complicity of senior Iranian officials 
in the seizure of the embassy and the 
hostages, you have asked for our 
views as to the implications for the 
purposes of this case of our sugges- 
tion that there is a duty on the part of 
the Iranian authorities to set the pros- 
ecutorial machinery in motion. Our 
answer, Mr. President, is that Iran’s 
obligation under international law to 
submit alleged offenders to its com- 
petent authorities for prosecution, if it 
does not extradite them, is in no way 
affected by the circumstances that 
some of the accomplices in the crimes 
may have been official personnel. 
Neither the New York convention nor 
customary international law recog- 
nizes any exception to the obligation 
for alleged offenders who occupy 
governmental office. States have, in 
practice, prosecuted governmental 
officials for acts that violated diplo- 
matic immunity, as witness the Gua- 
temalan and Ethiopian episodes which 
I mentioned earlier this morning. 

The Court may be concerned that 
a declaration that Iran is required to 
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submit alleged offenders to its com- 
petent authority for prosecution could 
not be effectively implemented where 
high governmental officers are impli- 
cated in the crimes, or where the gov- 
ernment, as a matter of policy, has 
encouraged or acquiesced in the 
commission of the crimes. I submit, 
however, that political or practical 
difficulties in the implementation of 
the Court’s judgment do not detract 
from the entitlement of the United 
States to such a judgment. Moreover, 
the Court should render an affirmative 
declaration as to the duty to submit 
for prosecution in order to provide the 
maximum deterrent against future 
crimes of this kind. It is important, 
we submit, that the Court declare to 
the world that the duty to prosecute 
and to submit for prosecution exists in 
such circumstances. Even if the gov- 
ernment of Iran persists in its role as 
an outlaw the vast majority of States 
will obey the rules declared by this 
Court, and the probability of such 
obedience will be an important de- 
terrent against future violations of the 
rules of diplomatic relations. It is for 
this reason that the United States is 
persisting in seeking a declaration that 
the Government of Iran has a duty to 
submit for prosecution those who 
have committed these offences . . . 


This brings me to the conclusion 
of the argument with respect to the 
substantive claims which we are as- 
serting in this case. As I have indi- 
cated, the case does not involve one, 
or two, or three isolated acts in viola- 
tion of international law. On the con- 
trary, commencing on 4 November, 
the government of Iran has brought 
about a steady stream of offensive 
actions which have been continuing 
minute by minute, and hour by hour, 
and day by day, for four and a half 
months. When one considers the en- 
tire breadth of the case, literally hun- 
dreds of different offences have been 
committed. But for present purposes, 
as I have said, it is useful to break 
these hundreds of different actions 
down into five major categories: the 
seizure and continuing detention of 
the hostages; the harsh and inhumane 
treatment imposed upon them; the to- 
tally unlawful interrogation to which 
they have been subjected; the seizure 
and continued holding of the diplo- 
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matic and consular facilities of the 
United States in Iran, including the 
ransacking and defilement of the ar- 
chives and documents; and the failure 
on the part of the Government of Iran 
to prosecute those who have in fact 
been carrying out the Government’s 
Orders = ..; 


Judge Tarazi has asked whether 
responsible United States authorities 
were aware of the fact that granting of 
authorization to the former shah to 
visit the United States in order to ob- 
tain medical treatment for cancer, 
might possibly lead to the occupation 
of the embassy and the seizure of the 
hostages. The answer is that such of- 
ficials were aware that the admission 
of the shah might result in some sort 
of violence against the embassy, and 
it was precisely for this reason that 
the United States requested assur- 
ances from the Iranian government 
that adequate protection for the em- 
bassy would be provided following 
the arrival of the shah in the United 
States. As I have just indicated, clear 
and firm assurances were provided on 
three occasions during the last days of 
October, and on 1 November, at 
which point the shah had been in the 
United States for more than a week, 
the government of Iran honoured its 
assurances in full. The breach of 
those assurances occurred three days 
later, giving rise to the tragedy with 
which we are concerned in this case. 

Finally, Mr. President, I should 
like to turn to the question of the re- 
lief which we seek in the Court’s final 
judgment. In such a judgment we are 
seeking three quite separate types of 
relief. To oversimplify, we seek first 
declarations to the effect that various 
actions attributable to the government 
of Iran have violated various legal 
principles, embodied not only in 
customary international law, but in 
the four specific treaties on which we 
rely. Secondly, we seek a judgment 
that in order to bring the foregoing 
violations to an end the government 
of Iran shall take certain specific 
corrective steps. And third, since 
grave injury has been done both to the 
United States and to its nationals in 
Tehran, we seek a decision by the 
Court that the United States and its 
affected nationals are entitled to re- 
cover financial reparations in an 
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amount which cannot yet be deter- 

mined, but which can and should be 

determined in a subsequent proceed- 

ing to be conducted when Iran’s 

unlawful conduct has been terminated 
a3 


House panel hears 
about new post 
security measures 


This statement by Under Secre- 
tary Ben H. Read was made on Feb- 
ruary 28 to the International Opera- 
tions Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs: 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your 
subcommittee calling hearings on this 
important subject and I would like to 
make a brief opening statement. The 
year 1979 introduced new security 
concerns for diplomatic and consular 
personnel assigned overseas. The 
events in Tehran, Islamabad, Tripoli 
and San Salvador demonstrated the 
vulnerability of our posts to mob 
violence. Although attacks on our 
posts abroad are not an entirely new 
phenomenon, the takeover of the U.S. 
embassy in Tehran on February 14, 
1979, and again on November 4, 
1979, as well as the total destruction 
of our embassy in Islamabad on 
November 22 and the sacking of our 
embassy in Tripoli on December 2, 
1979, were events almost without 
precedent. 


As a result we have reviewed 
our overseas security programs to 
determine what additional measures 
should be taken to improve the pro- 
tection of our personnel, property and 
national security information. The re- 
view has highlighted the need for 
protection against a new threat not 
envisaged by the anti-terrorism pro- 
gram which Congress has funded 
since the mid-1970s. That program 
was directed at the threat of indi- 
vidual or small groups of terrorists. 
The violence we have experienced re- 
cently has been new—that of or- 
ganized mobs, allowed to wreak their 
havoc without a prompt, adequate re- 
sponse by the host government. 

To cope with this new brand of 
‘terrorism,’ it is essential to expand 
and accelerate certain ongoing proj- 


ects and to initiate new ones. The 
programs identified in our presenta- 
tion are designed to improve the 
chances of surviving hostile actions 
and destroying classified material. To 
upgrade the protection and safety of 
our personnel and property, the ini- 
tiatives planned would: 


—Revise or build communica- 
tions vault areas or alternate locations 
as mission safehavens in time of at- 
tack with appropriate escape features. 

—Expand the public access con- 
trols program. 

—Reinforce perimeter barriers. 

—Employ a variety of nonlethal 
activated access denial systems. 

—Significantly increase the 
life-support capabilities of our embas- 
sies. 

—Increase our inventory of pro- 
tective equipment. 

—Augment our radio and tele- 
phone programs. 


The other major problem en- 
countered by our diplomatic installa- 
tions in time of crisis has been the 
protection of national security infor- 
mation. To destroy all sensitive ma- 
terials and papers in a brief time 
under harrowing circumstances is al- 
most impossible if present filing and 
data handling procedures continue. 
We therefore recommend a new 
approach—the installation of cen- 
tralized electronic storage systems 
overseas to replace decentralized 
paper files. These systems would 
minimize the amount of classified 
hard-copy information filed at posts 
and allow for quick destruction during 
crises. Additionally, such systems 
would permit the rapid reconstruction 
of the post’s files after the danger has 
passed. 

Our plans also call for the pur- 
chase of additional document de- 
struction equipment for use at a 
greater number of locations within an 
embassy to speed the destruction of 
documents. 

The Congress, and your com- 
mittee, have always been supportive 
of our security and communications 
programs in the past. We hope that 
your support will continue in funding 
these necessary projects after you re- 
ceive a comprehensive explanation of 
the programs. @ 
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By JupITH A. CHIDESTER 


The author is a communications 
programs officer at this African post. 


IGALI, Rwanda— When I joined 

the Foreign Service 20 years 
ago, I hoped, as most people do, for 
an interesting, adventurous life. | 
haven’t been disappointed. I saw part 
of the filming of ‘‘Lawrence of Ara- 
bia.’’ I visited such remote and in- 
teresting sites as the ruins at Petra, in 
southwest Jordan. I toured the river 
temples in Thailand, and the Amazon 
River and Iguasu Falls in Brazil. I 
survived the first embassy bombing in 
Vietnam. But recently I had an ex- 
perience that overshadows all the 
others—I was a babysitter for a 
gorilla. 

The three-year-old ape—a girl 
gorilla named Charlie—belongs to 
Dian Fossey, a primatologist, who 
maintains a study camp on a volcanic 
mountain about a three-hour drive 
from the embassy. Ms. Fossey had to 
come to this capital city on business, 
and she asked Rick Kramer, our ad- 
ministrative officer, if someone could 
come to the mountain to take care of 
Charlie. Happily, Mr. Kramer 
thought of me, and off I went. 
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After a rough trip over bumpy, 
mucky roads, the driver let me off at 
the bottom of Mount Visoke, at 8,000 
feet. Ms. Fossey’s porters were 


waiting. They loaded my cooler of 
food and my suitcase on their heads, 
and we began a two-hour climb up the 
mountain to the site, at 10,000 feet. 
About half-way up, one of the porters 
led me to where I could see the main 


study group of adult gorillas, on the 


hillside above us, I could easily dis- 
tinguish the Silverback, or dominant 
male, as the apes foraged for food. 
We then proceeded to Ms. Fossey’s 
cabin, where I would stay. This was 
where I met my young charge. Char- 
lie was about three feet tall and 
weighed 28-30 Ibs. Ms. Fossey was 
still there and, before her departure, 
she gave me instructions on how to 
handle Charlie. She departed the next 
morning, leaving me and Peter Veit, 
a student, in camp with her African 
staff. Mr. Veit’s duties took him out 
of camp daily from about 8:30 a.m. 
until 4 p.m. 


Meanwhile, I attempted to play 
mother to the little gorilla. Charlie 
was extremely affectionate and de- 
pendent, with no tendency at all to 
stray from my side. One of Ms. Fos- 
sey’s employees gathered food for 
Charlie several times a day. She ate it 
readily, but seemed to relish even 
more what she found herself on our 
little jaunts. 

After each little trek of approx- 
imately 45 minutes came a nap 
period. Charlie would curl up around 
me, and usually sitting or lying on my 
lap, facing me, with her arms around 
me or with her hands clasped under 
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her head in a very human-iike posi- 
tion. Needless to say, diapers weren’t 
part of the deal—so I found that put- 
ting a waterproof poncho over my lap 
when holding her made the rest of my 
day more comfortable. But this didn’t 
please Charlie very much. Body con- 
tact seemed very important to her, 
and she devised various methods to 
try to push the poncho off my lap or to 
get me to move it. 


Charlie’s rest periods were 
about the only times that I could relax 
and read. At other times, Charlie 
would knock the book out of my 
hand, and, often, try to eat it. After 
the naps, she was full of vim and 
vigor and wanted to explore and feed 
again. She was receiving medication 
for a diarrhea problem three times a 
day, and Vitamin C once a day. Luck- 
ily, she liked both medicines, and 
looked forward to them and the treat 
of berries that followed. 

Each day as darkness fell, one of 
the employees brought in moss for the 
bottom of Charlie’s sleeping nest—a 
sort of cage on the wall, about six feet 
from the floor. After he spread the 
moss, he brought in stalks of a tree- 
like plant which I broke and laid in 
the nest in true gorilla fashion, as Ms. 
Fossey had shown me. She was trying 
to hold Charlie to the same feeding 
and sleeping habits and conditions as 
she would have had in the wild, and 
was hoping to re-introduce Charlie, 
eventually, to one of the groups of 
gorillas that live on the mountain. 

After the nest was ready, I would 
put a small plastic container, holding 
some cookies and fruit, inside. This 
practice began as an incentive for 
Charlie to enter the nest. Later, she 
counted on it, and would climb up 
from time to time to see if it was there 
yet. 


I found that, if we took several 
fairly long walks a day, Charlie’s 
eyelids would droop like a little 
child’s by about 6:45 p.m., and that 
all she would want to do was cuddle. 
At these indications, I would give her 
the last dose of medicine and urge her 
into bed. She would go willingly, and 
I would sit with her for 15 or 20 min- 
utes while she munched her treats and 
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Ms. Chidester and Charlie, who has just 
awakened from a nap. 0 


settled herself in for the night. After 
this, her food provider would sit with 
her until she dozed off. 

During my stay I learned a new 
skill—belch vocalizing. Belch voc- 
alizations (a sort of ‘‘MMM- 
MOAMMM’”’ sound) are made 
by gorillas when they’re con- 
tent, especially while enjoying 
something they’re eating. There is 
also the ‘‘pig grunt’’ (yes, that’s what 
it sounds like) that indicates displea- 
sure. Reinforcing Charlie’s use of 
these sounds, and joining her in 
making them, are extremely impor- 
tant, as she will need them when she 
re-enters the world of the wild and 
encounters others of her own kind. 


In the evenings, Mr. Veit usu- 
ally joined me for a simple meal and 
some human conversation by the fire. 


When he would return to his own 
cabin to prepare his daily notes, I was 
more than ready to crawl into my own 
heavily-covered bed and snuggle up 
to a hot water bottle, usually by 
9 p.m. 

These six days with Charlie were 
among the most memorable in my 
life. A young gorilla is an extremely 
intelligent animal, and its day-by-day 
reactions to discoveries are interesting 
to watch. As an example, after a 
hailstorm one day, Charlie scooped 
up a handful of hailstones, wondering 
whether they were a new treat. The 
quizzical look on her wrinkled young 
face was priceless; it was one of the 
many things I’d have enjoyed sharing 
with others. 

On my third night at camp, 
Elizabeth Escher, a Swiss friend, 
came up to lend a hand and to take 
pictures. The accompanying photo- 
graphs are hers. 

I can’t imagine Foreign Service 
life ever becoming boring. 0 
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COLOMBO, Sri Lanka— Gene Woj- geese, who protect him from snakes. The Wojciechowski homestead. ‘‘Geese are 
ciechowski, economic/commercial officer, geese have been trying to find a three- also excellent watchdogs,’’ Mr. Woj- 
goes nowhere in his garden without his _foot-long viper that had invaded the ciechowski says. & 
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New Foreign Service 
Act is shaping up 
for floor action 


With action continuing at the 
committee level on Capitol Hill, the 
administration’s proposed new 
Foreign Service Act was being 
amended late last month and readied 
for consideration by the full House of 
Representatives. Final floor action 
was not expected until the latter part 
of April, at the earliest. So far, major 
provisions of the bill remain largely 
intact, but there have been a number 
of additions. Some of them are: 

—Inclusion of the Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Service and the Foreign 
Commercial Service in the Foreign 
Service system. 

—In language stronger than in 
the original bill, a section stating that 
positions as chief of mission should 
normally be accorded to career mem- 
bers of the Service, though circum- 
stances will from time to time warrant 
appointment of others. 

—Statutory establishment of a 


new single pay schedule for the 
Foreign Service, based on Option I 
(the high option ) of the Hay Study. 

—A requirement that race, 
ethnicity, or religion shall not be the 
exclusive basis for assignment of a 
member of the service to a particular 
post or geographic area. 

—A provision raising the man- 
datory retirement age from 60 to 65. 
(This was added to the bill in the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, de- 
spite a strong plea by the administra- 
tion that the age-60 limit be retained.) 

—Authority to pay relocation 
allowances to Foreign Service em- 
ployees on domestic transfers; to 
grant an additional rest-and-recreation 
trip in extraordinary circumstances; to 
authorize travel for a child when a 
parent is medically evacuated and the 
child is unable to remain at post 
alone; to pay salary three months in 
advance when an employee is as- 
signed to a post abroad. 

—A requirement that all selec- 
tion boards contain public members, 
and that a substantial proportion of 
each board’s membership be women 


and minorities. 
—An amendment on automatic 
sharing of retirement annuities and 
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HOSTAGE—U.S. Ambassador Diego C. | 
Asencio was still being held by terrorists 
in Bogota, Colombia, with several of his 
colleagues from other countries, as the | 
NEWSLETTER went to press. 























What you can (and can’t) do in an election year 
Belonging to a political party is fine, but... 


By GENE MALMBORG 


The first step for you is to get, fill out and send in 


Mr. Malmborg is an attorney in the Legal Adviser's 
Office at State. 


S A FEDERAL EMPLOYEE, particularly one 

stationed abroad for the first time, you may be won- 

dering what you can do, or not do, in connection with the 

primary elections now going on, and the general election 

in November. 

Well, first of all, you can 

vote—but only if you act promptly. 

The Bureau of Consular Affairs has 

sent to posts the ‘* Voting Assistance 

Guide—1980.’’ A general airgram of 

guidance also has been sent, A-3732 

of December 13, 1979. In addition, 

guidance on primaries in individual 

states has been, and continues to be, 

sent to the field. For people in 

Mr. Malmborg Washington, the Foreign Service 

Lounge has copies of the voting guide, and personnel 

there can answer questions for you. Abroad, the consulate 
or consular section has this information. 
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the ‘‘Post Card Registration and Absentee Ballot Re- 
quest.’’ If your state of residence requires that it be filled 
out under oath, the consul can administer the oath. 

What about political activities other than voting? The 
Hatch Act and its implementing regulations are still on 
the books, so there are some things federal employees 
cannot do. But there are also a lot of things you can do. 
The Office of Personnel Management (successor to the 
Civil Service Commission) is in the process of issuing an 
updated pamphlet on the Hatch Act. Until this is done, 
here are some ‘‘do’s’’ and ‘‘don’ts’’ to keep in mind: 

@ The law does not prohibit an employee from ex- 
pressing his or her personal opinion, publicly or privately, 
on political subjects or candidates. What is prohibited, 
generally, is activity that prominently identifies you with 
the success or failure of a partisan group, candidate or 
political party. 

@ You had better not threaten to deny promotions to 
any one who doesn’t vote for certain candidates; require 
anyone to contribute a percentage of his or her pay to a 
political fund (‘‘2% Club’’); influence your employees to 
buy tickets to political fundraising dinners and similar 
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survivor benefits with qualifying di- 
vorced spouses, subject to a court ap- 
peal to change the formula. 

—Provision for payment of rep- 
resentation allowances of family 
members when authorized. 

— Authority to provide one 
round trip per year for children of di- 
vorced members of the Service, to 
permit them to visit the parent with 
whom they do not normally reside. 

—Modification of the period of 
exemption from selection-out for rel- 
ative performance, for those not now 
subject to it, from five years as cur- 
rently written, to 10 years, or until 
eligible for an immediate annuity, 
whichever is the shorter period. 

—Provision for payment of fam- 
ily travel expenses while a member is 
on temporary duty, whether or not the 
member is en route from one assign- 
ment to another. 

—Provision of the possibility of 
paying post differential of up to 40 
percent of base pay, through an addi- 
tional differential of up to 15 percent 
at posts determined to have especially 


adverse conditions and for which an 
additional assignment incentive is 
found necessary. The additional sum 
would be payable in one or several 
lump sum payments. 

—Authority to grant a special 
danger pay allowance of up to 25 per- 
cent of base pay in locations where 
civil insurrection, civil war, terrorism 
or wartime conditions threaten physi- 
cal harm or imminent danger to the 
health or well-being of employees. 0 


Imirie pleads guilty 


Scott F. Imirie Jr., recently re- 
tired chief of the Department’s Gen- 
eral Services Division, pleaded guilty 
to charges of conspiring to defraud 
the U.S. Government by accepting 
gratuities on contracts. In addition to 
a $2,500 fine and 200 hours of com- 
munity service, he was given a 
three-year sentence, with all but three 
months suspended. 0 


Justice gets claims unit 


President Carter has signed 
legislation transferring the Foreign 


Claims Settlement Commission to the 
Department of Justice (Public Law 
96-209). 0 


5 scholar-analyst 
research teams 
proposed for State 


The Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research is planning to set up five 
analytical teams, each centered on a 
tandem arrangement between a coun- 
try analyst in one of the bureau’s re- 
gional offices and a scholar expert on 
that country. Members of each team 
would include program officers of the 
bureau’s Office of Long-Range As- 
sessments and Research (known until 
recently as the Office of External Re- 
search), which would manage the 
program. Bureau functional analysts 
would also be on the teams. 

The project is included in the 
administration’s budget request for 
the fiscal year starting next October 
1. The scholars selected would be 
cleared for access to documents 


events; or engage in any other such activities. 

@ It’s O.K. to be a member of a political party, or- 
ganization, or club. But you may not hold office in the 
party, organization, or club, or be a member of any of its 
committees. You may attend meetings open to the general 
membership, and vote on candidates and issues. But you 
may not take an active part in the management of the 
club, organization or party. 

@ You may attend a political convention as a spec- 
tator. However, you are not allowed to take part in the 
deliberations or proceedings of the convention or any of 
its committees. You may not be a candidate for, or serve 
as, a delegate, alternate or proxy at such a convention. 

@ Volunteer work for a partisan candidate, campaign 
committee, political party, or nominating convention of a 
political party, is prohibited. This is so whether the work 
involves contact with the public or not. 

@ You may not be a candidate in a partisan election 
for any public office. You may not campaign for a candi- 
date in a partisan election by making speeches, writing on 
behalf of the candidate, or soliciting voters to support or 
oppose a candidate. You may attend a political meeting 
or rally which is open to the general membership of an 
organization or the public, including committee meetings 
of political organizations; however, you may not serve on 
a committee that organizes or directs activities at a parti- 
san campaign meeting or rally. You may sign nominating 
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through ‘‘Secret.’’ The teams would 


petitions for candidates in a partisan election, but you 
may not originate or circulate such petitions. 

@ You may make a financial contribution to a political 
party or organization. But you may not solicit or collect 
political contributions. 


As to this last item, a 1980 amendment to the Fed- 
eral Campaign Act has put into doubt just what contribu- 
tions by federal employees are permissible under the 
criminal code. The amendments says: ‘‘It shall be un- 
lawful for ... an officer or employee of the United 
States or any department or agency thereof; or . . . a per- 
son receiving any salary or compensation for services 
from money derived from the Treasury of the United 
States to knowingly solicit, any political campaign con- 
tribution, or to make any contribution . . . if the person 
receiving it is the employer or employing authority of the 
person making the contribution.’’ A clarifying amend- 
ment has been introduced, but so far no formal guidance 
or interpretation has been issued by the Department of 
Justice. 


If you have any questions about these activities, 
pass them to the Legal Adviser’s Office at State; we'll try 
to get the answers for you. For example, if you think 
you're exempt from the Hatch Act, ask first. Even if you 
are, agency policy may restrict your political activities. 0 
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remain together for three years, with 
the scholars contributing a diminish- 
ing level of effort each year. 

Each team would design country 
trend studies, prepared by the scholar 
with the assistance of team members. 
The completed studies would become 
basic reference works for bureau 
analysts as they chart and project fu- 
ture developments, and interpret for 
the Department’s policy-makers 
the changing domestic scene and 
foreign involvements of the country 
in question. As in all the bureau’s 
external research projects, officers 
from Department policy units would 
be brought into contact with the re- 
search teams, to review their work 
plans and comment on their progress 
and findings. 

The bureau developed the ana- 
lyst-scholar team concept in response 
to an announcement by Admiral 
Stansfield Turner, director of central 
intelligence, that he was prepared to 
include in the intelligence community 
budget funds for innovative ways to 
enhance the production of analytical 
work. He informed the bureau that 
$203,000 would be in the budget for 
its program. The budget request is 
awaiting action in Congress. The pro- 
gram would be supervised by the 
bureau’s deputy assistant secretary for 
assessments and research. 0 


Speakers at Secretary’s 
Open Forum are listed 


Mordechai Abir of Hebrew Uni- 
versity will speak at the Secretary’s 
Open Forum, April 16, on Soviet in- 
tentions in the Persian Gulf. Other 
scheduled speakers are Richard Allen, 
senior foreign policy adviser to 
Ronald Reagan, April 18; William 
Crawford, former ambassador to 
Yeman who will discuss the Islamic 
resurgence, April 23; Richard Rohn, 
senior economist for the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, April 30; 
Harris Jordan, from the office of 
Congressman Philip Crane, May 7; 
and Walid Khalidi of Harvard Univer- 
sity, who will discuss Arab-Israeli 
problems, May 14. 

Speakers in the past few weeks 
included David Apter, on the legit- 
imization of violence, March 19; 
Lorand Szalay, Iranian and American 
cultural perceptions, March 26; Wil- 
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liam McLinn, who addressed ques- 
tions of war and peace, impersonating 
Mark Twain, April 2; Forest Frank, 
staff aide to Congressman John An- 
derson, April 4; and Dana Reynolds, 
on cooperation among American and 
foreign students, April 9. O 


Habib retires; now he 
also has Carr award 


Ambassador Philip C. Habib has 
retired after 31 years in the Foreign 
Service. The veteran diplomat has 
been under secretary for political af- 
fairs, resigning that post when he 
suffered a cardiac arrest in December 
1977. After a year as diplomat-in- 
residence at Stanford, he returned to 
Washington and was named senior 
adviser to Secretary Vance last July. 
At the same time, he was chairman of 
the Committee to Review Recruitment 
and Examination for the Foreign 
Service. 

At a retirement ceremony in the 
Thomas Jefferson Room on February 
29, Mr. Vance presented him the 
Wilbur J. Carr Award, noting that it 
was ‘‘the only one of the Depart- 
ment’s highest awards that he has not 
already won.’’ Mr. Habib also re- 
ceived letters from President Carter 
and former Secretary Kissinger, and a 
certificate of appreciation from the 
American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion. Scores of friends and colleagues 
—active and retired—attended. 

Joining the Service in 1949, Mr. 
Habib served as minister to Saigon, 
1965-67; senior adviser and deputy 
chief of the U.S. delegation to the 
Paris peace talks on Viet-Nam; am- 
bassador to Korea, 1971-74; and 


wa 
Mr. Habib with special assistant Mary 
Virginia Kennedy, left, and Lorice M. 
Bider, personal assistant and secretary, 
at his retirement ceremony in the 
Thomas Jefferson Room. 0 


deputy assistant secretary and, later, 
assistant secretary for East Asian and 
Pacific affairs, 1975-76. He has won 
the Rockefeller Public Service 
Award, the National Civil Service 
League’s Career Service Award, and 
State’s Distinguished Honor Award. @ 


®ur Dery Om 
Chronicle 


Fifteen years ago, in April, 
the NEWSLETTER reported that: 

In Saigon, a bomb exploded in 
the chancery of the U.S. embassy, 
killing two American employees 
and three Foreign Service nation- 
als. The Americans were Barbara 
A. Robbins, embassy secretary, 
and Manolto W. Castillo, Navy 
petty officer. Forty-nine other 
Americans were injured 
‘‘Foreign Service employee expend- 
itures on housing went up 4.4% 
and now average $2310. This is a 
rise of 15% in the past five years.”’ 

Consul Theodore J.C. 
Heavner was commended for his 
actions in Medan, Indonesia, 
where a mob invaded the U.S. 
consulate and pulled down the 
American flag. He called the au- 
thorities, induced them to evict the 
mob from the premises and person- 
ally raised Old Glory again. 0 
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Boy! Do 
we have 
sisters! 


F VOTES counted at State, the De- 

partment would be controlled by 
the Callahan sisters, the Battle sisters 
and the Dollins sisters—who to- 
gether, if they wanted to show some 
grass-roots political muscle, could 
constitute a ‘‘Sisters’ Caucus,”’ 
fielding a bloc of nine votes. 

So far as anyone knows; how- 
ever, these young women are not yet 
calling all the shots in the Depart- 
ment. They are tending to their duties 
as secretaries (one is a program as- 
sistant). Whether they have estab- 
lished any record for number-of- 
relatives-in-a-cluster working together 
at State is not immediately apparent. 
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The place where the three groups 
of sisters converge is at the Bureau of 
Economic and Business Affairs, in 
the Office of International Resources 
and Food Policy. Carolyn Callahan, 
Kathleen Dollins and Mary Lou Lark 
(nee Battle) work there. ‘‘We’ve be- 
come good friends,’’ one of them 
said. ‘‘We got to talking one day and, 
when we learned from each other that 
each one of us has two sisters who 
also work in the Department, we 
thought the NEWSLETTER might be 
interested.’’ (Editor’s note: You bet- 
ter believe we’re interested!) 

Miss Callahan’s sisters are June 
Callahan, program assistant at the 
Foreign Service Institute, and May 


SISTERS, SISTERS, SISTERS—Front 
row, from left: Mary Lamar, Carolyn 
Callahan, June Callahan, Harrietta 
Hughes, Mary Lou Lark. Top row, from 
left: Kathleen Dollins, Victoria Dollins, 
Christine Murray. (Photo by David M. 
Humphrey, Visual Services) 0 
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Lamar, of the Bureau of Oceans, In- 
ternational Environmental and Scien- 
tific Affairs, Office of Advanced 
Technology. The Callahans are from 
Patton, a town in western Pennsyl- 
vania, near Altoona. 

Mrs. Lark’s sisters are Harrietta 
Hughes, of the Foreign Operations 
Division in the Office of Security, 
and Christine Murray, of the Office of 
Public Programs, Bureau of Public 
Affairs. The Battles are a Washing- 
ton family. Mrs. Hughes’ husband, 
Charles Hughes Jr., is a budget offi- 
cer in the Bureau of Administration. 

The Dollins women are also from 
a Washington family. Of Kathleen 
Dollins’ two sisters who work at 
State, one, Victoria Dollins, also 
works in the Bureau of Economic and 
Business Affairs—in the Office of 
International Communications Policy. 

Numquanm erit alienis gravis, qui 
suis se concinnat levem. 


—SANFORD WATZMAN @& 
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Hispanic leader named 
ambassador to Mexico 


President Carter has nominated 
Julian Nava, a California educator 
and author, as the new U.S. ambas- 
sador to Mexico. He would succeed 

~ mer » Patrick J. Lucey, 

who has resigned. 
Mr. Nava 

was a teacher at 
the U.S. Cultural 
Center in Caracas, 
4 1953-54, and 
. _ then became a 
ij teacher at the 
(/ jj University of 
Hak “/ i Puerto Rico. He 

Mr. Nava later was a profes- 
sor of history at California State Uni- 
versity, at Northridge, from 1957 to 
1979. He also taught at Universidad 
de Valladolid, Spain, 1962-63, and 
Centro de Estudio Universitarios 
Columbo-Americano, Bogota, 
1964-65. He was elected to the Los 
Angeles Board of Education in 1967, 
serving until 1979, when he retired. 
Earlier this year he was appointed 
special assistant to the president of 
California State. 

Mr. Nava has been active in edu- 
cational, civic and Hispanic affairs. 
He has served as president of the 
Pacific Coast Council on Latin 
American Studies, 1965-66, and 
chairman of McGraw-Hill National 
Broadcasting Advisory Council for 
Public Service Programs. He is on the 
board of Plaza de la Raza and the 
Hispanic Urban Center, and on the 
advisory committees of the Mexican 
American Legal Defense and Educa- 
tion Fund and Bilingual Children’s 
Television. He was the founding 
chairman of the Committee to Pre- 
serve the History of Los Angeles, in 
the mayor’s office, and a member of 
the governing board, Inter-American 
Institute, California State Colleges. 

The ambassador-designate is the 
author of many books and articles on 
the history of Mexican-Americans. 
Born in Los Angeles on June 19, 
1927, he received an associate-in-arts 
from East Los Angeles Junior College 
in 1949, a bachelor’s from Pomona in 
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1951, and a master’s and a doctorate 
from Harvard in 1955. He served in 
the naval air force, 1945-46. He is 
married to the former Patricia Lucas; 
they have a son and two daughters. 0 


Goodby gets nod as 
envoy to Finland 


James Eugene Goodby, a deputy 
assistant secretary for European af- 
fairs since 1977, is slated to be the 
new U.S. ambassador to Finland, the 

White House has 
announced. He 
would succeed 
hOZ an ne? Ws. 
Ridgway, who 
has become the 
counselor of the 
Department. 
Mr. Goodby 
was a foreign af- 
"fairs specialist 

Mr. Goodby with the Atomic 
Energy Commission, 1954-59, and 
then served in the office of the Sec- 
retary’s special assistant for atomic 
energy, 1960-61. From 1961 to 1963 
he was on detail to the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, where he 
was officer in charge of nuclear test 
ban negotiations. After an assignment 
as a member of State’s Policy Plan- 
ning Council, 1963-67, he became 
political officer at the U.S. mission to 
the European Communities, in Brus- 
sels. He later was officer in charge of 
defense policy affairs in the Depart- 
ment’s Office of NATO Affairs, 
1969-71; counselor for political af- 
fairs at the U.S. mission to NATO, in 
Brussels, 1971-74; and deputy di- 
rector of the Bureau of Politico- 
Military Affairs, 1974-77. He then 
was assigned to the European bureau. 

Born in Providence, R.I., on De- 
cember 20, 1929, Mr. Goodby re- 
ceived a bachelor’s from Harvard in 
1951. He also attended the Rackham 
School of Graduate Studies at the 
University of Michigan, 1951-52, 
and Harvard Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, 1953-54. He served as 
a second lieutenant in the Air Force, 
1952-53. 

He has won the Department’s 


Superior Honor Award. He is a 
member of the Council on Foreign 
Relations. He is married to the former 
Priscilla Staples; they have a son and 
a daughter. O 


Woman scholar slated 
to be envoy at UN 


Joan Edelman Spero, asssistant 
professor of political science at Co- 
lumbia University since 1973, is 
slated to be the new U.S. representa- 
tive to the UN Economic and Social 
Council, the White House has an- 
nounced. Mrs. Spero, who would 
have the rank of ambassador, would 
succeed Melissa F. Wells. 

Mrs. Spero held the Ira D. Wal- 
lach chair of world order studies at 
the university, 1977-78. She has re- 
ceived several scholastic awards, in- 
cluding Woodrow Wilson fellowships 
in 1966-67 and 1970-71; the Council 
on Foreign Relations international 
affairs fellowship, 1976-77; and the 
University Consortium for World 
Order Studies fellowship, also in 
1976-77. She is the author of ‘‘The 
Politics of International Economic 
Relations,’’ *‘The Franklin National 
Bank: Challenge for the International 
Banking System,’’ and many articles. 

The ambassador-designate has 


Staff changes in 
the Department 


Andrew L. Steigman, former 
ambassador to the Gabonese Republic 
and to the Democratic Republic of 
Sao Tome and Principe, has been 
designated director of the Office of 
Foreign Service Career Development 
and Assignments, Bureau of Person- 
nel ... Raymond C. Ewing is the 
new deputy assistant secretary in the 
Bureau of European Affairs. He has 
primary responsibility for matters 
dealing with central and southern 
Europe . . . John Kimball is the new 
director of the Office of International 
Conferences, Bureau of International 
Organization Affairs .. . Pamela 
Stratton has been named the new di- 
rector of the latter bureau’s Office of 
Administrative Service. 0 
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served on the board of editors of In- 
ternational Organization, the journal 
of the International Studies Associa- 
tion; on the editorial advisory board, 
Foreign Policy Association; and the 
publications committee, Columbia 
University Press. She was a term 
member, Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1974-79. She is a member of 
the American Council on Germany. 
Born in Davenport, Io., on Oc- 
tober 2, 1944, Mrs. Spero received a 
bachelor’s in 1966 from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, where she was a 
Phi Beta Kappa student. She also re- 
ceived a master’s in 1968, and a 
doctorate in 1973—both from Co- 
lumbia. She is married to C. Michael 
Spero. They have two sons. 0 


E. Heginbotham heads 
Commercial Service 


Erland H. Heginbotham, who 
was deputy assistant secretary for 
East Asian and Pacific affairs, with 
responsibilities for regional economic 

affairs, has been 
named director 
general of the new 
Foreign Commer- 
cial Service of the 
Department of 
Commerce, which 
began operations 

April 1. 
In announc- 
ing the appoint- 
Mr. Heginbotham ment, Donald A. 
Furtado, acting under secretary of 
commerce for industry and trade, 
said that Mr. Heginbotham would 
manage the deveiopment of the new 
corps, which operates in 65 countries 
and currently consists of 162 com- 
mercial attaches and 487 local staff 
members. The service provides per- 
sonalized assistance to U.S. business 
people abroad by providing support to 
export development offices, trade 
missions, fairs and other activities. It 
assists U.S. companies in other ways 

as well. 

Mr. Heginbotham joined the 
Foreign Service in 1955. He held as- 
signments in Korea, Liberia and 
Viet-Nam, and was counselor for 
economic and commercial affairs at 
the U.S. embassy in Jakarta, In- 
donesia, 1971-75. From 1967 to 
1969, he was chief of the Interna- 
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‘“When he says ‘I’ll bump ya a couple, \ I | he means he wants to raise the bet 


two chips, Mr. Ambassador.’’ 0 


tional Payments Division in the 
Bureau of Economic Affairs. From 
1969 to 1970 he was director of the 
Office of International Monetary Af- 
fairs. Detailed to AID in 1975, he 
became associate assistant adminis- 
trator for inter-agency development 
coordination. Mr. Heginbotham was 
assigned as vice president for de- 
velopment, Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corp., in 1976. The following 
year he was assigned to the Depart- 
ment’s East Asian bureau. 

Born in Salt Lake City on Oc- 
tober 10, 1931, Mr. Heginbotham at- 
tended the Institut des Estudes 
Politiques in Paris, received a 
bachelor’s from Stanford in 1954, and 
took postgraduate studies in econom- 
ics at Stanford and Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. He was a fed- 
eral executive fellow at Brookings In- 
stitution in Washington, 1970-71. 
Before he joined the Foreign Service, 
he was a teaching assistant at Stan- 
ford and a research assistant at Stan- 
ford Research Institute. 

Mr. Heginbotham is married to 
the former Eleanor Elson. They have 
a son and a daughter. 0 


Changes in Bureau 
of Administration 


The Bureau of Administration’s 
Office of the Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Operations, under M. Vir- 
ginia Schafer, has announced organi- 
zational and office designation 
changes. The new directory lists 
Thomas J. McMahon and Alphonso 
G. Marquis as staff assistants to Ms. 
Schafer, and groups the following 
units under her immediate office 


(names of those heading the units are 
in parentheses): Office of Overseas 
Schools (Ernest N. Mannino), Art in 
Embassies Staff (Mrs. Llewellyn E. 
Thompson), International Center 
Project (James A. Edgins), Support 
Planning Staff (Philip A. King, with 
H. Tony A. Burgess as management 
analyst). 

In the new Office of Facilities 
Management and Administrative 
Services (Charles R. Baquet III) are 
the Employee Services Center (Marie 
Burke), General Services Division 
(Roland Gahn), Language Services 
Division (Nora M. Lejins), Visual 
Services Division (Paul C. Bell, act- 
ing) and Claims Staff (Joan D. 
Padilla). 

Under the new Office of Supply, 
Transportation and Procurement 
(David E. L’Heureux, with Harry M. 
Hite as special assistant) are the Sup- 
ply Division (Alvin E. Bernstein), 
Transportation Division (E. Parks 
Olmon)— including a Transportation 
Operations Branch (Robert C. Myers) 
and Travel Branch (Ronald B. 
Rabens)—and Procurement Division 
(Gerald L. John). 

The Foreign Affairs Document 
and Reference Center has become the 
Foreign Affairs Information Manage- 
ment Center (William H. Price), 
under which are the Directives Man- 
agement Staff (George J. Mattis), 
Records Management Staff (William 
F. Farrell), Information Access and 
Services Division (Frank M. 
Machak), Information Acquisition 
and Processing Division (William A. 
Parks), the Library (Conrad P. 
Eaton), and the Publishing Services 
Division (Paul M. Washington). @ 
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AMBASSADORS 
ARRIVE 
AT POSTS 


ABU DHABI—His Highness Shaikh 
Rashid bin Said al-Maktcum, vice presi- 
dent and prime minister of the United 
Arab Emirates and ruler of Dubai, re- 
ceives Ambassador William D. Wolle at 


rr 


his office. 0 





OSLO—Ambassador Sidney A. Rand 
prepares to enter a vintage Packard from 
the royal palace, which took him to pres- 
ent his credentials to King Olav V. At 
right is marshal of the court Ingvald 
Smith-Kielland. 0 
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BUDAPEST—Ambassador Philip M. 
Kaiser is sworn in as new U.S. envoy to 
Hungary. Mrs. Hannah Kaiser holds the 
Bible as deputy chief of mission Herbert 
E. Wilgis Jr. administers the oath. 
(Photo by Interfoto) 0 


NUTS 


MBABANE—After presenting his cre- 
dentials, Ambassador Richard C. 
Matheron chats with His Majesty King 
Sobhuza II of Swaziland, the world’s 
longest reigning monarch (since 1921). 
Mr. Matheron is the first American am- 
bassador to be resident in Swaziland. 
(Picture was taken from low level since it 
would have been discourteous for the 
photographer to stand while the monarch 


was seated). @ 





LIFE IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


CROCODILES DONT = 
MIND; LEMANDRI 
MAKES IT HOME 


There’s no place like home—but 
getting there isn’t always as simple as 
following a yellow brick road. It 
wasn’t simple for John M. Lemandri, 
communications officer at the U.S. 
interests section in Baghdad, and his 
wife, Suzanne, who flew through a 
torrential storm recently, rafted down 
one river, canoed across another and 
trudged through a waist-deep 
crocodile-infested swamp to visit 
Suzanne’s parents in Bonaka Village, 
Madagascar. 0 The Lemandris, leaning against the jeep, 
are ready to raft down the Maintinandry 
River. 0 


oan 


John Lemandri boards the canoe that will 
take him and his wife across the Manam- 
pontsy River. 0 


Suzanne Lemandri, her parents and John 
Lemandri, at the parents’ trading post in 
Bonaka Village. 














On the watch for crocodiles. @ 





ARCHITECTURE 


‘From Hong Kong to Oslo, our buildings are unique’ 
State’s Office of Foreign Buildings is said to ‘aim for the best’ 


By PETER BLAKE 


The article that follows is re- 
printed with permission from the 
Washington Star of March 13. Mr. 
Blake is chairman of the Department 
of Architecture and Planning at 
Catholic University. 


VERY TIME one of those mobs 

sets fire to another U.S. embassy 
in a place like Islamabad or Tripoli, 
William L. Slayton and I begin to 
worry more than most people: 
Slayton, because the embassy build- 
ing, more likely than not, is one of 
his babies; I, because I feel that in- 
cineration is a rather extreme form of 
architecture criticism—and those 
pyromaniacs are giving my profession 
a bad name. 

Slayton is the deputy assistant 
secretary for Foreign Buildings Oper- 
ations (or FBO) at the State Depart- 
ment, and his organization has con- 
structed some 65 U.S. embassy office 
buildings, more than 30 U.S. consu- 
lates and more than 700 housing units 
for ambassadors, senior officers and 
staff over the past 35 years. FBO has 
also constructed such things as U.S. 
cultural and trade centers and main- 
tains older as well as new State De- 
partment facilities all around the 
globe. 


What makes FBO remarkable is 
not its size—it is, in fact, one of the 
smaller landlords in our federal es- 
tablishment. What makes FBO so in- 
teresting is the consistently high ar- 
chitectural quality that the outfit has 
maintained ever since World War II, 
and the notable raising of its own 
standards ever since Slayton took 
over two years ago. 

For unlike most other federal 
landlords, who seem to believe that 
fifth-rate architecture is good enough 
for us resident taxpayers, FBO seems 
determined to build only what it per- 
ceives to be the very best that Ameri- 
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can architectural talent is able to 
produce—and to take occasional 
chances in attaining that objective. 


During FBO’s first 15 years 
after World War II, the organization 
built two embassies by Eero Saarinen 
(London and Oslo), a consulate gen- 
eral by the Hirshhorn’s architect, 
Gordon Bunshaft (Frankfurt), staff 
housing by Ralph Rapson (Paris), a 
consulate general by Edward Larrabee 
Barnes in Iran (Tabriz), the famous 
embassy in New Delhi by Edward 
Durrell Stone (who designed Wash- 
ington’s Kennedy Center), and other 
notable structures by such luminaries 
as Walter Gropius (Athens), Jose Luis 
Sert (Baghdad), Harry Weese 
(Accra), John Johansen (Dublin) and 
William Wilson Wurster (Hong 
Kong). Those buildings, in their day, 


set standards of excellence not pre- 
viously set either by the United States 
or by any other nation in building its 
foreign missions; indeed, there are 
not many embassies in Washington 
that are even remotely in the same 
league, architecturally speaking, with 
those produced by FBO in its initial 
years, or since. 

There was a brief hiatus, in the 
1960s, when budget cuts and other 
limitations reduced FBO’s scope. But 
in the past few years, there has been a 
new burst of activity, and of en- 
thusiasm. There are new embassies on 
the drawing boards for Kuala Lumpur 
(by Washington architects Hartman- 
Cox) and Muscat, Oman (by Colum- 
bia’s architecture dean, James Stewart 
Polshek); new housing for our consu- 
late staff in Hong Kong (by New 
York architects Davis-Brody), a ren- 
ovation of the embassy annex on the 
Place de la Concorde in Paris (by 
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Washington’s Hugh Newell Jacob- 
sen), an embassy office building in 
Damascus (by Los Angeles architect 
Frank O. Gehry), and dozens more. 


What makes these latest FBO 
projects so interesting is that their de- 
signers are not exclusively part of the 
present architectural establishment, or 
even predominantly so. People like 
Gehry are several cuts above and be- 
yond the predictable, and it calls for 
both discrimination and courage on 
the part of a public servant to take a 
chance on such work. 

Slayton has both. He began his 
career as an associate of the late Wil- 
liam Zeckendorf, the almost legen- 
dary developer who built such signifi- 
cant centers as Mile High, in Denver, 
and Place Ville Marie, in Montreal, 
long before their time—that is, long 
before other developers screwed up 
enough courage to look beyond single 
buildings to the surrounding 
neighborhood and city. After a stint 
as JFK’s and LBJ’s urban renewal 
commissioner, and another with 
Urban America, Slayton became the 
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executive vice president of the 
American Institute of Architects, in 
which position he, in effect, ran the 
national organization for eight years. 
He moved to State in January 1978. 


Being a step or two ahead of 
things is not a new experience for 
Slayton. He commissioned and built a 
house by I.M. Pei in Cleveland Park 
some 15 years before Carter Brown 
and the National Gallery approached 
that particular architect and asked him 
to design for Washington. 

Although Slayton clearly pos- 
sesses the sophistication and insight 
to pick the best talent available, FBO 
is not a one-man operation: the AIA 
supplies a revolving panel of three ar- 
chitects, and these panelists in turn 
supply Slayton with a list of preferred 
designers for FBO work. He then 
makes the final selection. That proce- 
dure effectively eliminates political 
pressures in the choice of an 
architect. 


Two questions arise in connec- 
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tion with FBO’s remarkable record of 
achievement: First, why do the Feds 
determinedly commission the very 
best available talent when building 
abroad, and just as determinedly 
commission the most mid-cult ar- 
chitecture when building at home. 
And, second, what has good ar- 
chitecture done for the United States, 
lately, in foreign parts? 

There is only one answer to the 
first question, and it is clearly this: A 
building in Abu Dhabi is obviously 
less visible to would-be critics than a 
building in Kansas City—so the 
chances of being shot down by some 
congressional critic who ‘‘knows 
nothing about architecture, but knows 
what he (or she) likes’’ are consid- 
erably less abroad. Hence the gov- 
ernment agency involved can dare to 
be more experimental in an Arab 
Emirate than on some Congressman’s 
home turf. 


Has good architecture abroad 
given the United States a better name 
among the natives? Probably not. The 
embassy in Islamabad, designed by 
the Philadelphia firm of Geddes 
Brecher Qualls Cunningham, is one 
of the more distinguished works in 
FBO’s stable; yet that fact was clearly 
lost on the mob that burned down the 
place last November. The Tehran em- 
bassy that, as of this writing, is dam- 
aged but not demolished, is a hodge- 
podge of buildings constructed largely 
before FBO got religion. In short, 
there seems little cause-and-effect 
relationship between the quality of 
any of our buildings abroad and the 
ire or joy they arouse in the native 
breast. 

Still, there is a strong case to be 
made for doing what Slayton’s FBO is 
trying to do. In most countries in 
which these well-above-average 
structures have been built (or are 
being planned) the artistic and intel- 
lectural upper crusts are highly appre- 
ciative—and they, unlike ours, carry 
considerable local clout. I recall 
meeting several European intellectu- 
als in Montreal during Expo °67 (i.e., 
during the Vietnam War). They 
tended to be vehemently anti-Amer- 
ican, but in spite of this, the U.S. 
Pavilion absolutely stunned them. 
Designed by Buckminster Fuller and 
the ‘‘Cambridge Seven,”’ it was quite 
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clearly one of the great delights of 
that World’s Fair, and my European 
friends came away from it thinking 
that a country capable of presenting 
itself in that fashion couldn’t be all 
bad. 


Without going into the moral 
pros and cons of this sort of trompe 
l'oeil, it was clear then—and is clear 
now—that it is at least a gesture of 
respect to put your ‘‘better foot be- 
fore,’’ architecturally speaking, in- 
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stead of putting your foot in your 
mouth, especially abroad. That, at 
least, seems to be FBO’s policy, and 
it is not only the proper thing to do, 
but may even pay off in the long run, 
in tangible as well as intangible ways. 

Last November, Slayton and his 
old friend, leoh Ming Pei, were in 
Peking looking for a site for the new 
U.S. mission building to be con- 
structed in the capital of Pei’s native 
land. The significance of that build- 
ing, and of FBO’s choice of that ar- 
chitect to represent the United States 
in the People’s Republic, will not be 
lost on the Chinese. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


The answers to your questions are all around you 
(But you probably don’t know where to look) 


By CAROL BECKER 


The author of this article points 
up some problems in connection with 
information-handling at State, and 
suggests a solution. 


66 ID ALBANIA participate in 
the 1976 Olympic Games?”’’ 

‘*What are the duties of the U.S. 
ambassador to the UN?’’ 

‘“‘How many 
nations have be- 
come independent 
since World War 
ha 

‘*Where can I 
get a copy of the 
new Iranian con- 
stitution?’’ 

‘“*“What was 
the actual vote 

Ms. Becker count in the last 
Somoza election?’’ 

If these questions sound familiar, 
it’s probably because you were among 
the Department employees who had to 
ask them in recent months, in the 


Schedule of courses at Foreign Service Institute 


Program 


Administrative training 
Administrative Operations 

General Services Operations 
Personnel Laboratory 

Budget and Financial Management 


Consular training 

ConGen Rosslyn Basic Consular Course 
Special Consular Services 

Immigration Law and Visa Operations 
Nationality Law and Consular Procedures 
Advanced Consular Course 


Political training 

Foreign Affairs Interdepartmental Seminar 
Intelligence and Foreign Policy 
Techniques of Negotiations 

The Role of Congress in Foreign Policy 
Seminar on Terrorism 


Executive development 
Supervisory Studies Seminar (off-site) 
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course of doing your work. The ques- 
tions reflect a need for information 
which everyone experiences at State, 
on a particular day if not every day. 
What follows is an inventory and 
analysis of the information situation 
at State, written from the point of 
view of a librarian. After four years 
here I, like my colleagues in the Li- 
brary, know a wealth of information 
that is available in the building—but 
that is vistually untapped. I am con- 
cerned that the very existence of 
much of this information is not gener- 
ally known, and that much of it is not 
as accessible as it should be. These 
information problems are hardly 
unique; they are common to all large 
organizations. But since they concern 
our work, we need to look at what we 
have in the way of information, where 
it is located, and how to find it. 


External information: Books, periodi- 
cals, Government documents, etc. 


Many forms of external informa- 
tion are available to employees of the 


May June July Length of course 


2 weeks 
4 weeks 
2 weeks 
6 weeks 


7 
14 


14 


Continuous enrollment 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 
12 


24 days 
9 months 
9 months 
9 months 
3 weeks 


7 2 weeks 
4 days 
1 week 
1 week 
2,7,14, 1 day 
21,28 


12 


2 — 


9 
5,12,19 9,16,23, 
30 


5 days 


—(Continued on next page) 


Department. For example, congres- 
sional documents of all kinds (bills, 
committee reports, records of hear- 
ings) are available upon request, at no 
charge, in the Congressional Docu- 
ments Room B-845. UN documents 
can be found in the Bureau of Inter- 
national Organization Affairs’ Room 
3428. The Bureau of Economic and 
Business Affairs maintains a full set 
of General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade documents in Room 3822. The 
Bureau of European Affairs keeps 
Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development documents in 
Room 4519. The documents of inter- 
national financial institutions may be 
found in AID’s Office of International 
Affairs, Room 3846. A small but 
intensively-indexed collection of fed- 
eral publications relating to personnel 
matters is located in the Bureau of 
Personnel’s Room 1826. 

However, the existence of these 
repositories of external information 
has been reported only, to my knowl- 
edge, in the last two pages of a pam- 
phlet on library services—a handout 
in the Library, and, in recent years, 
part of the package of information 
given to new employees. Undoubt- 
edly, there are other such collections 
in the building, but very little, if 
anything, is known about them. 

The Library’s own collections 
are, of course, the largest visible ex- 
ternal information source in the De- 
partment. Most employees know 
about our books and magazines, but 
how many know that we also have: 

e A large collection of congres- 
sional reports and documents since 
1776. 

@ Foreign (as well as U.S.) 
treaty series. 

@ Historical foreign (as well as 
U.S.) diplomatic and foreign service 
lists. 

@ Foreign encyclopedias. 

© Domestic and foreign tele- 
phone books. 

@ Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service and Joint Publications Re- 
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—(Continued from preceding page) search Service translations, on 
microfiche. 

Program May June July Length of course e A large microfiche collection 

of declassified documents. 

All of these collections are or- 
Orientation ganized to facilitate direct access to 
Foreign Service Secretarial Orientation 28 5 days them by employees. 

i i i 14 js ; 
Derasviecaal Oftcer Oriereaion oe: eee Also, the Library is prepared to 
Foreign Service Orientation 1 week act as intermediary when necessary. 


Through interlibrary loan, publica- 
Economic and commercial training ee tions (including dissertations) can be 
Advanced Economic Review Seminar — borrowed from other libraries, not 
Contemporary Economic and Quantitative ; ee e 
Analysis 5 weeks only in Washington, but from univer- 
Economics, Trade and Modern Diplomacy sities and research institutions around 
(Domestic) 3 weeks the country. Most importantly, the 
Workshop on international Business/ Library has developed recently a ca- 
Commercial Activities 3 weeks as ; 3 
pability to search on a computer over 
Equal employment opportunity 150 types of indexes. These so-called 
Executive EEO Seminar 1 day bibliographic databases cover such 
Gatien alee | a a To oo SHOVCCES AS “AGEIC EICUTe. MIRLOE YT. 
rical training se sith inl =e 
Management Skills for Secretaries chemistry, international economics, 
(off-site) a * 2 days energy, management, sociology, en- 
Beginning Stenography — 60 hours gineering and education; they index 


Intermediate Stenography = — 60 hours newspapers, magazines, Government 
The Art of Machine Transcription S applicants warrant 3 hours 


aX = reports, dissertations and congres- 
Beginning Typewriting _ — 60 hours came dake ‘ = 
Workshop in the Preparation of Travel sional documents. 

Vouchers 20 a 3 hours Some offices at State are already 

*Date to be announced heavy users of these computer files. 

a a a ee ee re rr 
Communication skills 
Elementary English Skills 13 30 hours 
Telephone Techniques _ 3 hours 


Basic Writing Skills 12 16 hours Solution to 
Mh ——ivV. . -. x __—_—— 


The Art of Dictation Workshop As applicants warrant 3 hours 


Effective Writing in International puzzle No. 3 


Affairs 19 _— _ 12 hours 


Foreign Service officer orientation Dates to be announced 5 weeks, 3 days 





Workshop for Foreign Service families (See March issue) 


Workshop for Foreign Service Families 5 2 2 weeks 
Going Overseas 3 1 day 
English Teaching Seminar 19 1 week 





Fowler’s Modern English Usage 
‘*‘We speak of the British 
Area studies and language training ee css es 
Army, and Airforce, and British 
Area studies English, but no Englishman calls 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 19 16 2 weeks himself a Briton without a sneak- 


— Europe —_ 16 2 weeks ing sense of the ludicrous or hears 
ast Asia 19 16 2 weeks himself referred to as a Britisher 
Eastern Europe and USSR 19 16 2 weeks : ae ; 


Russian Familiarization Course 19* _ 6 weeks without ear s- 

Latin America 19 16 2 weeks 
Near East and North Africa 19 16 2 weeks 
Arabic Familiarization 16** - 6 weeks 
South Asia 16 2 weeks 
Southeast Asia 16 2 weeks 


. Frequencies N. Ellis 

. Osso buco . New Hampshire 

. Whittling . Gibraltar 

. Liftoff . Luther Burbank 
Esther . lamb 
Roberts . Swami 

. Shahinshah . Henry The Eighth 

. Militia . Undocumented 
Ortho /. Swastikas 
Dynamism /. Aliens 

. Errors X. Ghost 

. Radio ‘. Evince 0 

. Nontariff 


Western European languaces 
French 

German 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 


20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 


CASK rmaANmoa > 


“Two weeks of area studies followed by four weeks of Russian language instruction. 
**Two weeks of area studies followed by four weeks of Arabic language instruction. 0 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


that the Library can search geological 
abstracts to identify articles of interest 
which we can then borrow from the 
U.S. Geological Survey, or from a 
university. The Office of Security 
knows that the Library can search 
newspapers for names of groups and 
people. AID knows that Government 
and private reports can be identified 
on plant and animal diseases, water 
supply projects, deforestation, etc. 
Medical Services knows that we can 
search the National Library of Medi- 
cine’s files, to learn about studies of 
the effects of microwave radiation on 
humans, or about how to treat the 
jungle diseases of sub-Saharan Af- 
rica. Less well-known, though pub- 
licized in Department Notices and Li- 
brary handouts, is our in-house com- 
puter access to the catalogs of the 
Government Printing Office, the cat- 
alogs of the Library of Congress and 
Stanford University, abstracts of all 
congressional hearings and reports 
since 1970, the contents of the Con- 
gressional Record and the Federal 
Register, and the energy databases at 
the Department of Energy. 


Internal information: Department 
reports, memoranda, correspondence, etc. 


The Department produces volu- 
minous internal information, some of 
which is controlled and accessible to 
certain personnel in a systematic 
fashion. The SADI (secretariat auto- 
mated data index) system computer- 
izes the Department’s top-level corre- 
spondence and briefings. The ADS 
(automated document system) in the 
Foreign Affairs Document and Refer- 
ence Center (recently renamed the 
Foreign Affairs Information Manage- 
ment Center) since 1973 has stored, 
among other things, the Department’s 
incoming and outgoing cable traffic. 
The Office of Security has com- 
puterized files. External research 
sponsored by the Bureau of Intelli- 
gence and Research is filed and 
cumulatively indexed for Depart- 
mental use. AID’s project studies and 
reports are collected and made avail- 
able at the AID Development Infor- 
mation Center. The FAM (Foreign 
Affairs Manual) contains all Depart- 
ment regulations; an updated copy is 
in the Library. The substantive work 
of the Department is regularly re- 
viewed to determine what material is 
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Library services 


LOCATION: Room 3239 New State 
COLLECTION: 750,000 volumes, 
periodical titles 
SERVICES: 

—Loan of books, periodicals, and gov- 
ernment documents 

—Locating and borrowing items from 
other libraries 

—Assistance in finding information (legal, 
Statistical, historical, biographical, etc.) 

—Automated retrieval of information re- 
lating to foreign affairs 

—Daily newspapers (back issues on mi- 
crofilm) 0 


1,100 


appropriate to add to the official files 
of the Department (the Central 
Foreign Policy Files); these non- 
current reports, items of correspond- 
ence, memoranda and briefings are 
indexed and made available when 
needed. Eventually, after 20 to 30 
years, some of these records, includ- 
ing the files from overseas posts, are 
retired to the National Archives, 
where they become available to the 
public. 

Voluminous information is pub- 
lished by the Department for public 
consumption—the BULLETIN, the 
NEWSLETTER, press releases, the 
many publications of the Bureau of 
Public Affairs, such as ‘‘Foreign Re- 
lations of the United States,’’ the 
**Gist,’’ news background reports, 
the ‘‘Current Policy’’ series, the U.S. 
treaty series, the diplomatic lists, and 
various reports to Congress. These 
publications are actively collected and 
bound by the Library. Current copies 
of Public Affairs publications are 
available in Room 4831 or B-844. 
AID’s publications are available in 
Room 4898. Those of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency can be 
found on a table outside Room 4936. 
Also, the Department telephone book 
is an excellent reference tool; it gives 
the names of principal officers, pro- 
vides detail on the structure of every 
bureau, spells out office symbols, 
lists all desk officers, and provides a 
comprehensive directory of services 
available in the building. 


Problems and a proposal 

It remains a fact, however, that 
there is no comprehensive training 
that familiarizes employees with all 
these resources. The Foreign Service 


Institute does offer a once-a-year 
course, called ‘“‘Computers and For- 
eign Affairs,’ but it does not reach 
many employees. Most employees 
learn from experience about some of 
the information available in the 
building; some develop informal 
information-sharing networks with 
employees of other Government de- 
partments. This first problem might 
be alleviated by the creation of a 
half-day course for all new employees 
(and interested veteran employees) at 
the Foreign Service Institute; the 
course would focus on information re- 
sources. Also, a booklet describing 
all internal and external information 
sources in the Department could be 
published. 

Before, however, employees can 
be given an organized presentation of 
availability of internal information at 
State, the information needs to be 
organized—this is the second prob- 
lem. The total internal work product 
of this Department, both classified 
and unclassified, is in need of collec- 
tion, storage and retrieval in a loca- 
tion that is accessible to employees, 
who need the information to do their 
work. The material published by the 
Department has not been officially 
catalogued, in book form, since 1960 
(a project to rectify this situation is 
now being undertaken by the Li- 
brary). 


An even more serious problem 
exists with respect to the reports is- 
sued regularly by bureaus such as In- 
telligence and Research, and Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs. For 
example, one report was identified 
recently in a bibliography as ‘‘De- 
partment of State. A Guide to IMF 
Financing Facilities.’’ The citation 
was spotted by a bank in Amsterdam 
and by Stanford University. Queries 
by these institutions were forwarded 
to the Library, to the Department’s 
Publishing and Reproduction Divi- 
sion, and to the Bureau of Economic 
and Business Affairs. But none of 
these offices knew at first how to 
search for the title, which they did not 
have on hand, recognize, or remem- 
ber. Finally, with help from the De- 
partment phone directories, the Li- 
brary called a likely office in the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research. 
Personnel there readily identified the 
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report as theirs, said that it was un- 
classified, and that there were plenty 
of copies to send out. The fact that 
the other offices and the Library did 
not know about the report may not be 
very serious, but that there was no 
reliable cumulative title and subject 
index, to check for the work product 
of Department bureaus, is indeed un- 
fortunate. Institutional memories are 
short, and are simply inadequate at a 
time when information resources are 
so voluminous. 

One solution to this problem of 
organizing information resources 
would be computerizing, on the De- 
partment’s computers, a cumulative 
list of all reports, briefings, publica- 
tions, or any other substantive work 
product of potential interest to the 
personnel outside the bureau that had 
produced it. The computer can be of 
great assistance as a storage tool for 
this type of cumulative, biblio- 
graphic, many-sourced file; it is tech- 
nically possible to develop this sort of 
user-oriented indexing file. User ac- 
cess could be through the ADS (au- 
tomated document system) terminals 
already in place throughout the 
building, preferably with a printer at- 
tached, so that the user would end up 
with a piece of paper to refer to later. 
The indexers could tag the reports and 
publications as to source (to be com- 
patible with the ADS system), and 
then add key word-subject headings 
and full bibliographic titles. A file 
copy of each document could be de- 
posited with the Foreign Affairs In- 
formation Management Center, in- 
dexed, and then stored either on paper 
or in micrographic form—the collec- 
tion perhaps being purged in accord 
with a regular archival schedule. (The 
Foreign Affairs Manual already pro- 
vides for the deposit of substantive 
publications in the Library, and the 
deposit of reports and other docu- 
mentation of a substantive nature in 
the information management center.) 


The difficult part of this solu- 
tion would be to get authorization and 
funding to increase the staffing of the 
center, and to ensure deposit there of 
all internal documents, for indexing 
and filing. Everyone, however, would 
benefit. For example, requests from 
the public could be handled more 
easily, easing the burden on Depart- 
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ment offices. The implications for 
simplifying freedom-of-information 
searching, too, are enormous. 

Most importantly, consider the 
following hypothetical but entirely 
potential information need: The Bu- 
reau of Oceans and International En- 
vironmental and Scientific Affairs, 
say, wants to learn all it can about the 
past negotiating behavior of the 
Group of 77 (G-77), prior to the 
World Administrative Radio Confer- 
ence, in the fall of 1979. After 
searching for monographic and peri- 
odical literature in the Library’s 
catalogues and in various commercial 
computerized databases, and in exter- 
nal research documents, a search is 
ordered on the ADS (automated doc- 
ument system) for relevant economic 
and political reporting on G-77 from 
overseas posts. This much the scien- 
tific bureau could do right now. But 
imagine the ability to search the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research 
back files for that bureau’s present 
and past perceptions of G-77, and into 
economic bureau reports on the nego- 
tiating tactics of G-77 at the UN 
Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment and other North-South forums as 
the economic bureau perceived them, 
and into Secretary-level briefings and 
backgrounders. A body of literature 
would be amassed that would achieve 
what librarians like to call ‘‘bibliog- 
raphic control’’—a real ‘‘handle’’ on 
the subject. At State, that type of 
exhaustive control of a subject is 
surely desirable; it certainly is possi- 
ble. Employees want to be thorough 
in their work; we must provide infor- 
mation sources that are pertinent, 
comprehensive and timely. 


Finally, the two problems and 
their solutions merge. If such a bib- 
liographic system were to be insti- 
tuted to solve the problem of or- 
ganizing the Department’s internal 
information, the Foreign Service In- 
stitute could then enlist programmers, 
indexers, information managers and 
educators in data processing to de- 
velop and present a comprehensive 
information users’ training course. 
The course could include ‘‘hands on’’ 
computer-searching skills, integrated 
with lectures on all the information 
resources available within the De- 
partment, plus a take-home manual 
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for future reference. (By the way, 
computers are the ‘‘wave of the fu- 
ture’’ our—children are quite at 
home with them.) 

Again, the information resource 
problems here at State are not unique; 
they exist in all large organizations 
and institutions. In private industry, 
management has, perhaps to a larger 
extent, recognized that it is cost- 
effective to make the most of infor- 
mation already collected and pro- 
duced, and to avoid duplication of 
effort. Just as capital and men and 
materials are resources to be man- 
aged, so is information a resource that 
can be identified, planned, and budg- 
eted—i.e., managed. At State, infor- 
mation is being managed in the Li- 
brary, in the ADS system and in 
scattered offices throughout the De- 
partment. A comprehensive informa- 
tion management system is the next 
logical and feasible step. It’s time to 
take it. O 


Executive seminars on 
EEO are offered 


The Department and ICA will 
conduct equal employment opportu- 
nity seminars for senior-level super- 
visors on April 29, June 24 and Sep- 
tember 16. Although admission is 
generally by invitation, a limited 
number of participants will be enrol- 
led on a first-come, first-served basis. 
Priority for this enrollment will be 
given to overseas personnel who are 
in Washington for a limited time. At- 
tendance will be limited to persons in 
Grades FSO-2 through 5, GS-15 
through 12 and FSS-1 through 3. 

The seminars will consist of 
day-long discussions, audio-visual 
presentations and practical assign- 
ments that cover such topics as legal 
compliance and affirmative action. 
Attendance would fulfill the require- 
ment that all supervisory personnel 
attend a basic EEO training course. 

Application may be made by 
completing Form DS-755 and re- 
turning it to: Registrar’s office, M/ 
FSI/REG, Room 100, SA-3, no later 
than four days prior to the beginning 
of the course. @ 


Installment saving beats installment 
buying. Join the Payroll Savings Plan 
for U.S. savings bonds. 0 





GRIEVANCE ACTIONS 


The articles in this section are 
summaries of Foreign Service Griev- 
ance Board decisions, in cases 
brought by employees of State, AID 
and the International Communication 
Agency. The board, in issuing the 
summaries, has taken care to protect 
the identity of grievants. For exam- 
ple, the employing agency and over- 
seas posts are not identified except 
where sense demands it. Also, only 
the masculine pronoun is used. The 
numbers are sequential, assigned to 
each case as it was received by the 
board. 0 


Household-effects 
shipping case 


430;00° grievant transferred 
from one overseas post di- 


rectly to another, at the request of his 
agency, on what he claims was ex- 
tremely short notice. He was in 
Washington on home leave/consulta- 
tion and return-to-post orders, when 
he was notified he would not be reas- 
signed to his previous post. He was 
allowed to return to his previous post, 
however, without his family, for 
seven weeks, during which he could 
pack his household effects. His 
supervisor protested to Washington 
about his transfer to a new post, but 
Washington replied three weeks later 
that the transfer would stand, and sent 
orders for the grievant to return to 
Washington, via his new post, for 
language training. The orders also 
provided for 600 pounds’ air freight, 
and a limited surface shipment of 
4,200 pounds, to the new post. 

While in language training, the 
grievant was informed by his old post 
that his household-effects shipment 
was overweight and that he was obli- 
gated to reimburse the Government 
for the excess cost—which he did. 
Later, he filed a grievance with his 
agency, requesting that he be reim- 
bursed the amount he had paid. 

The agency refused, saying that 
the grievant was aware his shipment 
was overweight before he left his old 
post, and that even four weeks was 
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enough time to decrease his shipment 
to the authorized weight. However, 
the agency did amend the grievant’s 
travel orders to authorize him 600 
pounds’ air freight from his home- 
leave address to his new post. The 
agency stated that the position at the 
new post was established one year 
before it was staffed by the grievant, 
and did not feel that the short assign- 
ment notice was an exceptional 
situation. 

The grievant contended that the 
short notice of his transfer caused him 
considerable personal expense and in- 
convenience, in that he had to buy 
both winter and summer clothes, as 
well as maintain two households, and 
his wife was not at post to assist in 
separating and reducing the weight of 
his shipment. He felt that four weeks 
was not sufficient time to reduce the 
weight, to stay within the authorized 
allowance. Further, to support his 
case before the board, he pointed out 
that the agency had demonstrated 
that, by its authorization of 600 
pounds’ air freight from his home- 
leave residence to his new post (an 
amount greater than his claim), it be- 
lieved he was entitled to some relief. 

The board noted that the au- 
thorized air-freight allowance from 
the grievant’s home-leave address to 
his new post remained unused, and 
asked the agency whether it could 
automatically increase the grievant’s 
surface-shipment allowance accord- 
ingly. The agency decided it could, 
and authorized reimbursement in an 
amount which represented charges for 
600 pounds net weight, subtracted 
from the overweight charges paid for 
1,522 pounds net weight (approxi- 
mately half of the grievant’s claim). 
The grievant was not satisfied with 
this remedy. 

The board found that the grievant 
was aware of the excessive weight of 
his shipment and had ample opportu- 
nity to reduce it; regulations did not 
support the grievant’s position that 
the estimated cost for his unused air 
shipment should be appiied to the cost 
of his household-effects shipment; 
and there were insufficient grounds to 


grant additional relief beyond the 
amount which the agency had already 
authorized. O 


Board: Chargé role 
adequately noted 


Ada vn assigned to a small 
post, the grievant, a Class 5 


officer, had served as chargé d’af- 
faires ad interim, intermittently, dur- 
ing a period of approximately nine 
months. When it came to the griev- 
ant’s attention that Section 517.1b (4) 
of Volume 3 of the Foreign Affairs 
Manual (3 FAM) requires that such 
service be documented in interim 
performance ratings, he requested the 
agency to comply, and was advised 
that the appropriate bureau had been 
asked to prepare the required ratings. 
The reports were prepared and in- 
cluded, along with the grievant’s 
comments, in his performance file 
about a year after he had left the post. 
He contended he was unfairly disad- 
vantaged by the failure of the agency 
promptly to submit the interim per- 
formance ratings, and that the agency 
had not adequately rewarded him 
either through promotions or assign- 
ments for the level of his achieved 
performance and his documented po- 
tential. He claimed that two consecu- 
tive selection boards were unable to 
properly judge him, as they had not 
had the interim performance ratings 
before them. He contended that, 
given his junior rank, specialization, 
and minority status, his service as 
chargé should have given him unique 
qualifications for promotion when 
judged in comparison with his peers. 
The grievant requested that his recent 
promotion to the rank of FSO-4 be 
made retroactive by two years, to the 
effective date of that year’s selection 
board’s recommendations for promo- 
tion. 

_ The agency conceded that the 
relevant evaluation reports covering 
the grievant’s service as chargé were 
delinquent. However, the agency 
noted that the rating officer had em- 
phasized the grievant’s frequent 
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service as chargé in the excellent 
marks given him in his regular per- 
formance reports. The agency con- 
tended that, even if the interim re- 
ports on his performance as chargé 
had been submitted promptly, it was 
not established that the grievant 
would have been ranked high enough 
by either of the previous two selection 
boards to have been promoted. 

The board recognized that a re- 
quirement of the regulations was not 
carried out, but was not convinced 
that the selection boards would have 
been significantly better informed had 
the grievant’s usual performance re- 
ports been supplemented by the re- 
quired interim performance ratings, or 
that the grievant would have been 
promoted. In addition to specific 
notes and favorable comments by his 
rating officers concerning his service 
as chargé, his performance file con- 
tained a commendatory letter from a 
high-ranking agency official, citing 
him for his service as chargé. For 
these reasons, the board believed that 
the unusual circumstances of the 
grievant’s service as chargé as a 
junior officer had been brought to the 
attention of the selection boards. The 
board accepted the grievant’s claim 
that such interim reports are important 
additions to the regular performance 
reports, and that the reports should 
have been prepared in accordance 
with existing regulations. However, 
given the circumstances of this case, 
the board could not conclude that the 
grievant was unfairly disadvantaged 
and entitled to the remedy he re- 
quested. Therefore, the grievance was 
denied. O 


Short rating period 
is OK’d by board 


46 1 —The grievant claimed that 

the post was technically in- 
correct in having a memorandum pre- 
pared by a new rating officer, to 
cover a period of his performance 
which was less than three months; and 
that the agency improperly included 
the memorandum in his performance 
file. He felt the inclusion of the mem- 
orandum was prejudicial, and re- 
quested its removal from his perform- 
ance file. The agency denied either 
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the inappropriateness of the memo- 
randum or that regulations were vio- 
lated by its inclusion in the grievant’s 
performance file. 

The grievant then came to the 
board with the complaint that the 
memorandum, which covered less 
than three months’ service, violated 
the 1977 edition of the agency’s 
‘‘Officer Evaluation Report (OER) 
OF-266: Instructions for Prepara- 
tion,’’ which stated: ‘‘For periods of 
three months or less, no report is re- 
quired.’’ The board interpreted this 
instruction to mean that evaluation 
reports are mandatory for periods of 
more than three months, but that the 
instruction does not exclude the 
documentation of shorter periods of 
service. The board, therefore, found 
no technical fault with the preparation 
of the memorandum, nor did it find 
any pertinent regulations that the 
agency had violated by retaining the 
memorandum in his file. The griev- 
ance was denied. 0 


Agency is repaid 
for travel costs 
—While the grievant was 


48 on rest-and-recuperation 


(R&R) travel to the United States, he 
followed up on his previous request 
that the agency convert him from 
Foreign Service to Civil Service, and 
assign him to Washington, D.C. 
Shortly after returning to post, he was 
offered the position he sought, ac- 
cepted it immediately, and transferred 
to Washington before his two-year 
tour at post was completed. 

The agency asked grievant to 
reimburse it for his R&R travel ex- 
penses, quoting the regulations which 
state that an employee must complete 
two consecutive years at post in order 
to be eligible for R&R. The grievant 
claimed that, when he took his R&R, 
he was eligible to do so, and that, 
since the transfer was at the joint op- 
tion of himself and the agency and 
benefited both, he should be granted a 
waiver. The agency claims the griev- 
ant was not eligible for a waiver, 
since the transfer was not at its option 
or for its benefit. 

The board decided the grievant 
did not meet the criteria for a waiver 


of the requested reimbursement, since 
he was aware, when he left post on 
transfer, that the agency expected 
reimbursement for the R&R. He, 
therefore, had a choice of accepting 
the new job and converting to GS or 
staying at post for a full two years. 
The grievance was therefore denied. 
O 


Leave earned at UN 
to be credited 


—The grievant complained 
4823. he was denied a finan- 
cial benefit due him upon retirement: 
credit for untaken sick leave earned 
during a period of employment on 
secondment with the U.N. As relief, 
he requested that his retirement an- 
nuity be recalculated to reflect the 
unused UN sick leave. The agency 
took the position that its regulations 
barred the crediting of unused sick 
leave accumulated with an interna- 
tional organization. 

The board said it was clear and 
undisputed, quite as the grievant 
stated, that U.S. policy for some 
three decades has been to encourage 
service by federal employees with 
international organizations, and that, 
in furtherance of this policy, various 
programs aiming to prevent financial 
disadvantages which might attend 
such service have been adopted. The 
board did not understand why the ac- 
crual of sick leave with an interna- 
tional organization should be removed 
from the application of the phrase 
‘*counted as creditable service for all 
appropriate Federal employment pur- 
poses’’ (FPM 352, 3-5.f). In addi- 
tion, the board said (1) the UN sick 
leave program is identical to that of 
the U.S. Government; (2) since 1969, 
unused sick-leave time accumulated 
while in U.S. employment has been 
credited for U.S. pension purposes; 
and (3) UN service, as such, is to be 
credited for U.S. pension purposes so 
long as the employee retains his 
U.S.-pension coverage. Taken to- 
gether, these considerations led the 
board to the finding that the agency’s 
application of the regulations was un- 
duly restrictive and erroneous, and it 
upheld the grievant’s claim and 
granted the requested relief. @ 
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BELGRADE: U.S. 
POST IN THE 
BALKANS 


Embassy Belgrade, in the 
Yugoslav capital, herewith makes the 
grade as ‘‘Post of the Month,’’ in the 
continuing NEWSLETTER photo series. 
You may have met some of these 
people in your other assignments. Do 
you recognize any? 0 


Leslie Warner and defense attache John 
Gilbert are neighbors in staff housing 
near the chancery buildings. 0 


Marine security guards Bob Ketelhohn 
and Julia Jones in the exercise room of 
the Marine House. 














ee - 
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Sheila Kovacevic teaches first-graders at 
the International School. 0 





Mark Pickenstein grabs the rebound. 
Others, from left, are Eric Hoffman, 
Dan Fearn and Bob Walling. 0 
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POST OF THE MONTH: BELGRADE 


Irene Slovitski receives a Meritorious 
Honor Award and a round of applause. 
On left is her boss, Harry Dunlop, and 
Mary Ann Pickenstein, John Gilbert, 
Olga Djordjevic, Bill Pope, Ruth Ken- 
nedy, Doug Van Treeck, Jeff Bowers, 
Silvia Bazala, Gunny Charles Lord and 
Diane Maimone. 0 


Economic/commercial officer Shirley E. 
Panizza starts her day by skimming 
‘**Politika.’’? 0 — 





Ambassador Lawrence S. Eagleburger 
(holding paper), American Center di- 
rector Razvigor Bazala and public af- 
fairs officer Raymond E. Benson at a 
celebration commemorating the birth- 
day of Yugoslav-American scientist 
Mihajlo Pupin. 0 


: ? 
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Agricultural attache James K. Political officers Stephen M. Geis and 
Freckmann throws curve to Marine se- William P. Pope help with the mail 


curity guard Bob Ketelhohn. UO delivery. O 
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POST OF THE MONTH: BELGRADE 


Sine 
From left: personnel officer Bowen K. 


Kennedy, administrative counselor Har- Rehearsing for the first production of 


vey A. Buffalo and general services offi- ‘‘BEST’’—the Belgrade English- 
cer John M. O'Keefe. 














Speaking Theatre—are, from left, 
Peter Raudenbush, Raz Bazala, Cammie 
Whitman and Monica O’ Keefe. 














At retirement party for Djordje Nov- 
kovic are motor pool employees, stand- 
ing from left: Svetozar Miskovic, 
Zvonimie Lovrekovic, Borivoj 
Milutinovic, Milutin Reljic, Svetislav 
Lukic, Mr. Novkovic, Dobrivoj Mis- 
kovic, Milisav Nenadovic; sitting, Milan 
Anicic, Salih Zucani and Milenko 
Koruga. @ 
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Dustin: * 


This column by Eben H. 
Dustin, M.D., chief of the De- | 
partment’s Office of Medical | 
Services, appears monthly in the | 
NEWSLETTER. Whether you are 
serving overseas or at home, you | 
are encouraged to get your ques- 
tions answered on these pages. 
Write to the Editor, or to Dr. 
Dustin directly. In either case, 
your privacy will be respected; 
your post will not be identified. 0 


Q © 
They just knocked on our door col- 
lecting for the Heart Fund. Can you 


tell me about the ‘‘risk factors’’ that 
cause heart problems? 


A. 


Yes. (I hope you were generous!) The 
key factors are: Smoking, obesity, 
high blood pressure and high choles- 
terol. Also, diabetics are prone to 
heart disease. Prevention, then, 
means control of these factors. A 
radical change in your lifestyle might 
be necessary to help you minimize the 
risk. One in three Americans weighs 
too much! Behavior modification or 
change is difficult. We encourage you 
to work with your doctor if you need 
help in controlling a risk factor which 
is clearly associated with heart dis- 
ease. 


Q. 


What should I do if my child acci- 
dentally breaks a baby tooth? 


A. 


Each fractured tooth is an individual 
problem, so no definite plan of treat- 
ment can be advised. But, take him, 
or her, to a dentist as soon as possi- 
ble. He probably will take an X-ray 
and place medicated cement over the 
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sensitive part of the fractured tooth. If 
no protection is given to the broken 
tooth, the pulp (nerve) could die, and 
the tooth may have to be removed. 
Sometimes, all the dentist need do is 
smooth the rough edges of the break. 
If the fracture is a serious one, he 
may want to protect the pulp from 
further injury by placing a band or a 
crown over the tooth. Other types of 
protection may be needed. If the tooth 
is knocked out, don’t clean it; wrap it 
in a wet cloth or place it in water. 
Take the child and the tooth to the 
dentist quickly. The dentist might be 
able to replace the tooth in the child’s 
jaw so that it functions normally. 


Q J ASIA 


Someone in our family has cancer of 
the mouth. The doctor is very op- 
timistic about a full recovery. Are 
there any special things that might 
prevent this kind of cancer? 


A. 


Most mouth or oral cancers are cura- 
ble in their early stages. So your best 
protection is a visit with your dentist 
about once a year for a complete 
mouth examination. Schedule these 
examinations during home leave, 
R&R or while on transfer orders. The 
warning signals are: (1) Sore spot on 
lips, tongue, palate (roof of the 
mouth) or other areas inside. (2) Red, 
white or scaly areas inside the mouth. 
(3) Swelling of lips, gums or other 
areas inside, with or without pain. 
Sometimes the first symptom is a 
change in the way dentures fit. (4) 
Repeated bleeding in the mouth. (5) 
Numbness or loss of feeling in any 
part of the mouth. These signs do not 
necessarily mean that you have cancer 
—in fact, in most cases, it is not 
cancer. But your should see your 
dentist or doctor immediately to find 
out what the symptoms do mean. 
Only he can tell one type of growth 
from another. One symptom of cancer 
is repeated or chronic irritation. This 


irritation of the mouth lining may 
have a variety of causes, and it is 
likely that the appearance of cancer 
may be due to several sources or irri- 
tation. Among the principal irritants 
to the mouth are tobacco, tobacco 
smoke and extreme use of alcohol. 
Repeated over-exposure to the 
weather and sunlight is a major cause 
of cancer of the lower lip. Chronic 
irritation of the tongue and mouth 
may also be due to a nutritional defi- 
ciency. Long-standing injury to the 
lining of the mouth by sharp, defec- 
tive teeth, or ill-fitting dentures, is 
often considered by some authorities 
to be a contributing cause of oral 
cancer. 


Q. 


We returned to the States last fall to 
begin an assignment in the Depart- 
ment. Our entire family had physi- 
cals in September and received un- 
restricted medical clearances. Now it 
looks like we’ll be going overseas 
again in July. Do we have to have 
physicals again? My wife and I are 
over 40; we have one second-grader 
and two teenagers. 


A. 


Since you’re over 40, assigned to the 
United States, and you have a full 
clearance, you need not have another 
physical, it being less than a year 
since you were medically cleared. But 
if you or any member of your family 
had a serious illness or injury, we 
would like to review your clearance 
status, and might ask that you have 
another physical before going abroad 
again. 


Q. 


I notice they always take my blood 
pressure when I have physicals, but 
it’s always perfect. At least that’s 
what the doctors tell me. Why do 
they keep on checking it? 


WASHINGTON 


AFRICA 
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Because unless it is checked reg- 
ularly, it’s not possible to know 
whether hypertension is developing. 
High blood pressure or hypertension 
(they’re the same thing) can develop 
without any symptoms. It is one of 
the major causes of cardiovascular 
disease and stroke. 


Q. 


I’m finishing four years in the De- 
partment, and it looks like we’ll be 
going overseas in late August. It has 
been several years since we had 
physicals, so I know we need to up- 
date our clearances. My problem is 
this: The assignment probably won’t 
be confirmed until June, and I prob- 
ably won’t have my orders in hand 
until July. Our vacation and summer 
camp schedules would very likely 
then make scheduling physicals dif- 
ficult. 


WASHINGTON 


Alcohol Awareness Program 





Is there such a thing 
as only one drink? 


Four years ago—I am an FSR 
with 12 years’ service—on a warm 
Sunday afternoon, I had just about 
decided that my three-hour-old res- 
olution to stop drinking had been 
made hastily, and that a cold beer 
would be entirely in order. It was at 
that point that the regional medical 
officer called and asked if I could 
come to his office for a few minutes. 
He and I had been friends and busi- 
ness associates for some time, and I 
tried, discreetly, to determine whether 
he wanted to see me on business or 
friendship. His response, that he only 
wanted ‘‘to talk’’ with me, made the 
purpose of his call very clear. For it 
was the call that I had been waiting 
for—and dreading—for 22 years. 

I told my family that I had to go 
to work, which was not unusual for a 
weekend and did not require further 
explanation. Although I do not now 
recall my exact thoughts as I drove to 
the embassy, I am sure they were 
mixed—uncertainty, fear, relief. An 
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You don’t need travel orders to ar- 
range an appointment for a physical in 
the Department. In fact, we’d encour- 
age you and your family to have your 
physicals now—in April or May. Our 
examining clinic’s peak load is in the 
summer, when overseas personnel are 
transiting Washington and must have 
their physicals done in a limited time 
frame. We encourage our Washing- 
ton-area people to have their physi- 
cals in our off-seasons, so to speak, 
spring, autumn or winter. Call now to 
arrange physicals for your family: 
632-3642. When your orders finally 
do arrive and you are in the midst of 
hectic moving, packing, and vaca- 
tioning schedules, it will be nice to 
know that the medical part of your 
transfer is behind you. By the way, 
check now with our immunization 
clinic nursing staff to see what shots 
are needed for you and your family. 
Some of those inoculations can be 
gotten out of the way now, too. 0 


hour later, the medical officer and I 
arrived at a mutual decision, that I 
would be medically evacuated within 
48 hours—for alcoholism. 

During the preceding 22 years, 
nearly everyone around me either 
knew or had good reason to suspect 
that I had alcoholic tendencies. But 
what they didn’t know was that I also 
had begun to realize and admit to my- 
self that I was facing a real crisis. 
This decision was not easy, by any 
means, but it was made clearer to me 
by my secretive reading of the litera- 
ture on alcoholism that my wife had 
collected as a member of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. Because of this, I was 
prepared for the type of discussion 
that inevitably had to take place, and 
did on that Sunday afternoon. When I 
returned home from the man’s office, 
I told my family about the decision, 
and that I would be undergoing treat- 
ment for the next four weeks. Their 
happiness and loving reassurances to 
me were almost enough to make a 
grown man cry. 

The next day saw a flurry of 
activity—getting orders and every- 
thing else that went with an evacua- 
tion. Although the embassy was 
buzzing with speculation, the actual 


MEDICAL SERVICES 


purpose of my evacuation was medi- 
cally-privileged information, avail- 
able only to those in whom I chose to 
confide. For me, and for my family, 
there was no shame, either then or 
now. For we all knew that I was on 
my way to get the help that I so des- 
perately needed. Even now, I do not 
always hide behind a shield of 
anonymity, and will readily talk about 
my alcoholism if I think it will gener- 
ate a greater understanding of al- 
coholism, or make it easier for others 
to seek the assistance that they need. 

Through the cooperation of the 
Department’s Alcohol Awareness 
Program and the medical officer, | 
was able to go directly into a treat- 
ment center, where I remained for the 
next 28 days. Although I spent an ap- 
prehensive 12 hours en route, I was 
even more apprehensive as I walked 
into the center—because I ‘‘knew’’ 
that everyone was staring at me and 
whispering. But, within 30 minutes, I 
was entirely comfortable with the 
nearly 40 others who were seeking 
relief from the same disease. 

In the following four weeks, I 
was exposed to everything that is 
known about alcoholism, which, in 
reality, isn’t much. In overly simplis- 
tic terms, alcoholism can be described 
as ‘‘an incurably fatal disease of un- 
known origin.’’ Fortunately, how- 
ever, it can be arrested, and the per- 
son so afflicted can learn to live a 
normal and happy life. For me, as it 
does for so many other alcoholics, 
knowledge about alcoholism and the 
continuing recovery program come as 
literally a new lease on life. I have 
relearned how to live, in a manner 
which I had not really known since I 
started drinking as a teenager. 

For me, this knowledge and 
learning experience was a real per- 
sonal awakening. I found out that a 
Foreign Service lunch doesn’t require 
three hours, and that some people 
actually eat instead of ‘‘drink’’ their 
lunch. I no longer waste my evenings 
and weekends drinking, but now 
spend the time in the enjoyable com- 
pany of my family, or doing produc- 
tive chores. I can actually go to a 
sit-down dinner and not offend the 
hostess by refusing to drink. I can go 
to a party and remember it all, even 
where I left my car keys and how I 
drove home. I no longer try to con- 
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vince doctors that something is wrong 
with my stomach, but that I don’t 
know what is causing the discomfort. 
I also don’t have to help the host tend 
bar just so I can load my own drinks. 

There are other related assets, 
too. My wife finds it comforting to 
hear the key go into the doorlock on 
the first try, when I come home late. 
My children are no longer ashamed to 
bring their friends home with them. | 
feel confident that I am performing 
my job as a professional, to the best 
of my ability. I no longer fear the un- 
expected call to my supervisor’s of- 
fice, or to see the ambassador. If I am 
criticized, I have the knowledge that I 
did my best or, if I made a mistake, I 
am mentally equipped to accept the 
responsibility for it and shoulder the 
blame. My wife can liven up any 
slow-moving party by asking quietly: 
‘*Do you know that my husband is an 
alcoholic?’’ I still look forward to a 
temporary-duty assignment—but be- 
cause it is another opportunity to do 
my job, not because it means a re- 
prieve from justifying why my late 
return home coincides with the clos- 
ing of the bars. I can look forward to 
tomorrow as another beautiful day, 
regardless of how dismal it may be, 
because every day that I live now is 
one more day that I may not have had 
if I were still drinking. 

To be able to do all of these 
things, and to feel the way that I do 
about my family, my job and my 
friends, I have only one choice to 
make—and I must make it each and 
every day for the rest of my life: Can 
I afford to take a drink and pretend 
that I am like everyone else? Every- 
day, and sometimes several times a 
day, the answer is still the same: NO. 
For I have gained too much to throw 
it all away on the doubtful proposition 
that there truly is such a thing as only 
one drink. 

Now that I have had my phone 
call, my life is happy and full. Are 
you still waiting for yours? 

—ANONYMOUS 


If you have any questions re- 
garding alcoholism, visit Room 3818 
and pick up literature, or telephone 
(202) 632-1843 or (202) 632-8804. 
The alcohol program is staffed by Hal 
Marley, administrator, and Rita 
Champagne, administrative assistant. 
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BEIJING—Ambassador Leonard Wood- 
cock presents Meritorious Honor Award 


Both are recovered alcoholics. If you 
are overseas, contact the alcohol 
awareness coordinator at your post, 
or the health unit or the regional 
medical officer. Alcoholics Anony- 


Blachly’ s 
April quiz: 
jd 


(Answers on Page 50) 


By FRED BLACHLY 


Foreign affairs experts are 
acutely aware that rocking the boat 
can make waves big enough to 
skew the course of the ship of 
state. This would interfere with 
well-charted plans and might cause 
people to get together to scan the 
horizon—that is, if they can see 
through the fog or stay calm in the 
midst of stormy weather. Is it not 
strange that words and phrases 
which had their origins in the daily 
life of sailors should have become 
the cliches of daily talk among 
diplomats? The answers to the 10 
questions below involve the names 
of 12 ships. If you know the names 
of all 12 you are way ahead of 
most of us, and should be awarded 
the Admiral’s Medal (courtesy of 
Gilbert and Sullivan). A score of 8 
would be good; 10, excellent. 
(Since everyone knows the names 
of the three ships Colombus set out 
with on his first journey to the 
New World no question about them 
seems in order. However, here is a 
bonus question: On which of the 


e 


to Alice W. Davies, Foreign Service 
nurse, just prior to her retirement. 














mous is known worldwide; check your 
telephone directory. Or, if you wish, 
write to the Alcohol Awareness Pro- 
gram at State for AA contacts in your 
country of assignment. @ 


three ships did Chris come back 
to Spain after ‘‘discovering 
America’’?) 

Ready? 

1. What is the name of the 
ship on which Charles Darwin 
sailed before he wrote his theory of 
evolution? 

2. What is the name of the 
ship on which Sir Francis Drake 
made a voyage around the world? 

3. What is the name of the 
U.S. battleship aboard which Gen- 
eral MacArthur accepted the sur- 
render of Japan? 

4. The name of John Paul 
Jones is associated with two fam- 
ous ships. What are their names? 

5. What is the name of the 
sailboat that won the most recent 
America’s Cup race? 

6. and 7. What are the names 
of the two armored vessels which 
fought a stand-off duel at Hampton 
Roads on March 9, 1862? 

8. What are the names of the 
two ships commanded by Captain 
Cook in his expedition of 
1772-75? 

9. What is the name of the 
ocean liner the sinking of which 
helped sway U.S. opinion against 
Germany in World War I? 

10. What is the name of the 
‘“‘unsinkable’’ ship that was done 
in by icebergs on the night of Au- 
gust 14-15, 191270 
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FOREIGN SERVICE FAMILIES 


A new post: family 
evacuation officer 


Ginny Taylor is the Department’s 
first family evacuation liaison officer, 
a new position in the Family Liaison 
Office created to assist evacuees and 

separated family 
members of em- 
ployees abroad. 
**T plan to be 
an ‘ear for prob- 
lems’ and the per- 
son to do the leg- 
work for family 
members who are 
not in Washing- 
ton,’’ said Ms. 

Ms. Taylor Taylor, who was 
evacuated from Tehran in December 
1978. ‘‘They feel so much better 
knowing their families are being at- 
tended to here,’’ she said. 

Ms. Taylor, who accompanied 
her husband, Foreign Service officer 
Clyde D. Taylor, to several posts, 
was a teacher in the Washington area, 


AFRICAN AFFAIRS—Assistant Secre- 
tary Richard M. Moose presents 
Meritorious Honor Award to Mark C. 
Eaton, left, for his performance as 
country officer for Niger, Chad and 
Upper Volta—and especially for his role 
in the evacuation of U.S. citizens from 
Chad in February 1979. 0 
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and in Panama, San Salvador and 
Tehran. Since November 4, she has 
been working with the Iran Working 
Group, where she also assisted during 
the crisis of February 1979. O 


Cook/Bearer 


He cooks, he says, 

And bears too, nothing less. 
Bread and cake, 

Soups and crepes; 

Leaving no housekeeping mess. 


Fried chicken is no bother, 

The capon, he'll pot ‘her’. 

The dried beans, he’ ll pressure 
steam, 

And cook the peas dry with cream, 

Then serve it all with cold butter. 


The clean clothes will be put away, 
You’ ll find them in a week and a day. 
He’ll save on soap, 

Using not a mote; 

And who uses hot water, anyway? 


The fruit and vegetables will soak, 
For at least five minutes, you note; 
Then into your salad, 

Whilst you go pallid 

And hope not to croak. 


NAIROBI, Kenya— Ambassador Wilbert 
J. Le Mille presents certificate of ap- 
preciation to Nairobi’s first family 
liaison officer, Joan Williamson, upon 
completion of her first year. O 





The pantries are well-stocked, 

(And Security says ‘‘better be 
locked’’ ). 

The key well hidden, 

‘Til supplies are bidden, 

And from memory, its whereabouts is 
blocked. 


Ah but wait, there’s hope! 
No need to mope, 

Brush frustration aside, 
Smile inside, 

Tomorrow you'll cope. 


The chicken will be fried, 

In cornmeal, have you tried? 

Or a lump with gravy, 

You can learn to ‘‘saavy’’, 

Enjoying it all while having 
your cry. 


—Mona Pog 
Berlin @ 
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HONORS AND AWARDS 


i 
NIAMEY, Niger—Ambassador James K. 
Bishop, left, presents safe-driving award 
to Boulama Mai-Moussa. Kenneth Par- 
ent, acting director of the Joint Admin- 
istrative Office, is in center. 0 





JERUSALEM—Political officer Edmund 
Hull, center, receives Meritorious Honor 
Award from deputy principal officer 
Donald A. Kruse. At right is Mrs. Hull. 














SANTO DOMINGO—Ambassador Rob- 
ert L. Yost, right, presents Meritorious 
Honor Award and $500 check to Monica 
de Heyaime, embassy receptionist. On 
left is her husband, Luis Miguel 
Heyaime. 














MADRID—Deputy chief of mission 
Robert Barbour, left, receives 30-year 
award from Ambassador Terence A. 
Todman. 
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MONTEVIDEO, Uruguay—Commercial 
attache Dale V. Slaght, second from ieft, 
receives Meritorious Honor Award from 
Ambassador Lyle F. Lane for his work at 
trade fair. Mr. Slaght’s staff members 
are, from right, Gordon F. Little, Omar 
Ottonello and Sylvia Vignoles. 














INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS— Assist- 
ant Secretary William G. Bowdler pre- 
sents Col. Stuart M. Quigg the Defense 
Superior Service Medal. Col. Quigg re- 
tired after five years as politico-military 
adviser to the bureau. (Photo by Glenn E. 
Hall, Visual Services) 
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BERN—The commercial section receives 
Meritorious Honor Award from Ambas- 
sador Richard D. Vine, right. From left 
are: Michael T. Barry, assistant com- 
mercial attache; Paul Wettstein and 
Werner Wiedmer, commercial specialists; 
Barbara Leggett, commercial secretary; 
Kurt F. Gross, commercial attache; 
Elsbeth Altmann, administrative assist- 
ant. Absent: Daniel Schaubacher, com- 
mercial specialist. 0 





HONG KONG— At awards ceremony 
are Doris Kreuser; Ed Kreuser, chief of 
consular section and recipient of the 
Superior Honor Award, and consul gen- 
eral Thomas P. Shoesmith, right. @ 





PERSONNEL: Foreign Service 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Adams Jr., E. Avery, Bureau of Person- 
nel, Board of Examiners for the Foreign 
Service 

Allen, Francis Olcott, Classification and 
Declassification Center 

Blair, Maria Cristina, Monterrey 

Blount, Mary Ann, Mexico 

Bull, Jeanne F., Office of Chief of Pro- 
tocol 

Buss, Nancy R., Port-au-Prince 

Chiancone, Joseph J., Monterrey 

Davis, Sandra Kay, Mexico 

Dexter, John B., Classification and De- 
classification Center 

Edwards, Bennie Lee, Kingston 

Flesher, Maria Fominaya, Asuncion 

Fuentes-Ramos, Marcelino, Madrid 

Galloway, William J., Office of Under 
Secretary for Management 

Jenning, William F., Addis Ababa 

Johnson, Rodney Charles, Medical 
Services 

Kenney, Mary M., Ankara 

Knight, Kenneth H., San Jose 

Kostrab, June A., Singapore 


ae 


KHARTOUM—Ambassador Donald C. 
Bergus congratulates member of Suda- 
nese Society for Rehabilitation of the 
Handicapped, during presentation of 
wheelchairs to the society by the Inter- 
national Women’s Voluntary Group. So- 
ciety president /brahim Ali Gad is in 
center. 














Krohn, Henry C., Office of Security, In- 
vestigations Division 

Larios, Martin S., Accra 

Leacacos, Velia C., European Affairs 

Mcintyre, Stuart H., Classification/ 
Declassification Center 

Nowak-Dalsimer, Marilyn, Kinshasa 

Orr, Maria Teresa, Kingston 

Patenaude, Richard A., Office of Chief of 
Protocol 

Pinch, Anita P., Brasilia 

Rand, Sidney Anders, Oslo 

Runge, Carolyn Ann, Rio de Janeiro 

Segars, Elizabeth N., Kingston 

Shubat Wall, Deborah D., Nassau 

Smith, Don Cameron Jr, Lima 


Stermer, C. Lester, Classification/De- 
classification Center 

Taylor, Larry W., Manila 

Tragen, Irving G., U.S. Mission to Or- 
ganization of American States 

Veasey, Marjorie E., Casablanca 

Wald, Royal J., Classification/Declassifi- 
cation Center 


TRANSFERS 


Aldridge, Isaiah Melvin, Kingston to 
Mexico 

Anderson, Donald M., China and Mon- 
golia Affairs to Shanghai 

Atcherson, Larry H., International Or- 
ganization Affairs, Office of International 
Conferences to Port Louis 

Atterbury, Doris S., European Affairs to 
Rome 

Ball, Perry Edwin, Mexico to Asuncion 

Barnhart, Marcella J., Japan to Montreal 

Barreyro, Hector P., Inter-American Af- 
fairs to Brasilia 

Berges, Beverly Jean, Beirut to The 
Hague 
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Biddick, Thomas V., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs to Shanghai 

Blaney, John William, Treasury Depart- 
ment to Lusaka 

Briggs, Jack C., Moscow to New Delhi 

Brown, Roger L., Abidjan to Monrovia 

Bruce, Peter C., Junior Officer Corps to 
Matamoros 

Buckler, Steven Robert, Benin to Ndja- 
mena 

Burba, Marie L., Agency for International 
Development to Caracas 

Butkus, Lois A., Philippines to East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 

Carden, Noah S., Islamabad to Madrid 

Carter, Walter Leon, Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs to Geneva 

Cashwell, Wayne F., Thailand to Office of 
Communications, Programs and En- 
gineering Division 

Christensen, David P.N. Reykjavik to 
Canberra 

Coffman, Steven P., Oran to Melbourne 

Collins, Bernhard B., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office to Nairobi 

Collins, Mary C., Jidda to Caracas 

Colwell, William A., New Zealand to 
Buenos Aires 

Cronin, A. Patricia, Turkey to Victoria 
Mahe 

Crowe, James M., Cairo to Office of Se- 
curity, Washington Field Office 

Dean Jr., Philip Dale, Egypt to Kuwait 

Derrick, Steven M., Kabul to Karachi 

Dodd, James P., Oslo to European Affairs 

Doig, Marvin T., Germany to Hong Kong 

Dorris, Carl E., Jakarta to Rangoon 

Eckman, Vicki C., San’a to Bridgetown 

Enders, Thomas O., European Affairs to 
Brussels 

Engelbrecht Jr., Henry A., Near East and 
South Asian Affairs, Office of Regional 
Affairs to Hong Kong 

Fessler, Margaret L., Damascus to Lon- 
don 

Filakovsky, John F., Bonn to Berlin 

Foster, Homer P., Australia to Baghdad 

Fried, Daniel, Garmisch to Leningrad 

Glaspie, April C., London to U.S. Mission 
to UN 

Gordon, James K., Canada to Mon- 
tevideo 

Grant, Henry R., Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division to 
London 

Grossman, Andrew, Tehran to London 

Harrington, Dennis Patrick, Mexico to 
Barcelona 

Havlovick, Victor H., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Prague 

Hermann, Richard Charles, Cebu to 
Kinshasa 

Hinton, Deane R., European Affairs to 
Economic and Business Affairs 

Hofmeister, Ruth G., Ivory Coast to Ber- 
lin 

Hogan, Michael J., Philippines to Con- 
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PORT LOUIS, Mauritius—Supply di- 
rector Jacques Auleebux, Commerce and 
Industry Minister Basant Rai, and 
charge d’affaires Thomas J. Burke 
examine shipment of rice. 0 


sular Affairs 

Howard, Richard B., San Salvador to 
Inter-American Affairs 

Hunt, Janice E., Caracas to Sofia 

Jeffrey, James Franklin, Tunis to Sofia 

Johnson, Barbara M., Port-of-Spain to 
Fort-de-France 

Johnson, Lillian J., Kinshasa to Office of 
Security 

Johnston, Laurie A., Baghdad to Oporto 

Jones, Ralph T., Australia to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Jordan, Dan J., Lagos to Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, Office of Employee Relations 


Kaiser, Philip M., Budapest to Vienna 

Keating, Kathleen, Gabon to Paris 

Kovich, Michael J., Moscow to Guate- 
mala 

Lange, Leonard J., Bureau of Personnel 
to Kinshasa 

Leggett, Richard Lee, Madras to Lisbon 

Lien, Thomas H., The Hague to Prague 

Lineburger, Edward C., Information 
Systems Office to Leningrad 

Luketich, Dorothy A., New Delhi to 
Nairobi 

MacDougall, John D., Addis Ababa to 
Kaduna 

Main, Ronald L., Foreign Service Institute 
to Bucharest 

Maresca, John J., Paris to European Af- 
fairs, Western European Division 

Martin, Myra A., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs to Jakarta 
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Maybarduk, Gary H., Mexico to Managua 
McCall, Louis A., West African Affairs to 
Brisbane . 
McClain, Anita F., Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Employee Relations to Accra 
McConnell, Kevin Timothy, Guayaquil to 
Cebu 

McCumber, George L., Paris to Kuwait 

Milis, Hawthorne Q., Athens to Kabul 

Millspaugh, Patricia M., Inter-American 
Affairs to San Salvador 

Millspaugh, Robert A., Prague to San 
Salvador 

Milovanovic, Gillian A., Oceans and In- 
ternational Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs, Office of Fisheries Affairs to 
Sydney 

Morritz, Robin Jan, Junior Officer Corps 
to Tegucigalpa 

Moyle, Joseph W., Special Domestic As- 
signment Program to Tripoli 

Mukai, Tom, Lagos to Santiago 

Murphy, Jane C., London to Buenos Aires 

Nagy Jr., Tibor P., Bureau of Personnel, 
Management Office to Lusaka 

O’Connell, Sheila-Kaye, India to Co- 
lombo 

Olson, Donna Rae, Berlin to Zurich 

Oslowski, Ronald S., Canberra to Lagos 

Pack, Vickie Huss, Brasilia to Kinshasa 

Palmer Jr., Stephen E., Geneva to 
Human Rights and Humanitarian Affairs, 
Office of Human Rights 

Parker, Sarah Virginia, European Affairs 
to Johannesburg 

Pates, Bonnie J., lvory Coast to Nairobi 

Pendergrass, Dewey R., Beirut to Opera- 
tions Center 

Pipal, Suella, Martinique to Abidjan 

Powers, Patricia, La Paz to Frankfurt 

Powers, Phyllis Marie, Medical Services 
to Moscow 

Pruett, Steven R., Muscat to Rio de 
Janeiro 

Ramage, Donald F., Canberra to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Reissman, Lillian R., Ankara to Kingston 

Roland, Chandler P., Belgium to Special 
Domestic Assignment Program 

Rooney, William F., Ecuador to Managua 

Rufener, Joan Marie, France to Berlin 

Ryan, Mary K., Belgium to Port Louis 

Sampson, Mary Eustace, Lagos to San 
Jose 

Sanders-Chick, Kathryn, Tangiers to 
Near East and South Asian Affairs 

Sargent, William P., Saudi Arabia to 
Stockholm 

Savage, Eleanor Wallace, Mexico to 
Special Domestic Assignments Program 

Schenk, Mary L., Kiev to Bucharest 

Schultz, Leroy R., Bangkok to Frankfurt 

Shaw, Charles W., Buenos Aires to Ma- 
nagua 

Sher, Virginia, Sao Paulo to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Simpson, Susanne, Kabul to Valletta 
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Smith Jr., George R., Guatemala to Dus- 
seldorf 

Smith, Jerry L., Mexico to Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, Office of Performance Evalua- 
tion 

Smith, Monica M., Lima to Paris 

Spain, James W., African Affairs to An- 
kara 

Sparks, Linwood F., Liberia to Moga- 
dishu 

Stadtler, Walter E., London to Bonn 

Stanback, Barbara, Managua to South 
African Affairs 

Stanley Jr., Clifton C., Australia to 
Mexico 

Sturgeon, George S., Office of Com- 
munications, Programs and Engineering 
Division to Manama 

Tanequoot, Sue D., Office of Under Sec- 
retary for Management to Tel Aviv 

Taylor, Richard L., Moscow to Colombo 

Tebo Jr., Robert W., Athens to Office of 
Communications 

Tierney, Richard J., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Freetown 

Turner, John L., Mexico to Bureau of 
Administration 


Meritorious service 


The following employees have been 
awarded meritorious service increases: 
GISELA MARCUSE, Bureau of Admin- 
istration, Language Services; JAMES F. 
RYAN, DONALD R. HALL, JOSEPH A. 
CECIL, Office of Communications, Pro- 
grams and Engineering Division; PAUL K. 
PROPST, Foreign Service Institute; JOHN 
J. LEE, Foreign Affairs Document and 
Reference Center, Publications and Repro- 
duction Division, VINCENT C. McDON- 
ALD, ISABEL J. JOHNSTONE, KEVIN 
P. O’NEIL, WILLIAM K. ELDERFAUM, 
HERBERT H. MARKLE, Office of Secu- 
rity, CARL E. TAYLOR, MARGARET H. 
PASCOE, HENRY R. COHEN, JOAN M. 
LEE, Public Affairs; NEIL C. RUDD, 
Foreign Affairs Document and Reference 
Center; ALEXANDER R. VERSHBOW, 
Politico-Military Affairs; ANITA Mc- 
CLAIN, Bureau of Personnel; JOSEPH C. 
KRAMER, SUZANNE MICHALO, Intelli- 
gence and Research, ESTHER KOUNT- 
HAL, MARILYN SCHIELE, International 
Organization Affairs; FRANK P. IRWIN, 
Pouch and Courier Operations; 
ELIZABETH A. SHER, U.S. Mission to 
UN; HELEN WILLIAMS, ARNITA D. 
VATES, Medical Services; CHARLES 
BLUM, DAVID C. PIERCE, Economic 
and Business Affairs; LINDA M. 
WAUCHOPE, Consular Affairs; RICKEY 
J.C. REED, Communications Center; 
ADELINE D. BENCSIK, Office of Legal 
Adviser.0 





Vivian, Deidre A., Damascus to Geneva 

Vogel, Frederick J., Junior Officer Corps 
to London 

Wadleigh, Susan R., Cairo to Berlin 

Welter, Daniel R., Inter-American Affairs, 
Central American office to Paris 

Weston, Stephanie A., Cali to Sao Paulo 

Wiley, James F., Tehran to Rome 

Williams, Edward L., Economic and 
Business Affairs to London 

Woodall, Jean M., Islamabad to Colombo 

Worthen, Patricia L., Islamabad to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Yano, Helen M., Jidda to Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Zukauskas, Rita A., Communications 
Center to London 


RESIGNATIONS 


Brendgard, Donald E., Pretoria 

Brookens Il, Benoit Otis, International 
Organization Affairs, Commission for 
UNESCO 

Cook, William J., Passport Office, New 
York 

Currier, Charles Gilman, East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Cziok, Sharon Kay, Office of Legal Ad- 
viser, Office of Adviser for Oceans, En- 
vironment and Scientific Affairs 

Davies, Alice W., Beijing 

Flesher, Maria Fominaya, Asuncion 

Gabor, Anne-Marie, Tripoli 

Geaneas, Paul Z., Office of Security, In- 
vestigations Division 

Gentry, Richard L., Junior Officer Corps 

Hernandez, Ginger L., Guadalajara 

Jackson, Linda G., Santiago 

Latham, Beverly P., Managua 

Lucey, Patrick J., Mexico 

Mullin Jr., William P., Office of Security, 
Investigations Division 

Murphy, Irene Emily, Panama 

Neitz, Marilyn K., Paraguay 

Rodriguez, Elisa, Panama 

Rosinski, Cynthia L., Managua 

Sanderson, Patricia L., Port-of-Spain 

Smith, Reta Jane, San Salvador 

Thurmond, Etta L., Bucharest 

Yanagida, Joy A. Office of Legal Adviser 


RETIREMENTS 


Adams Jr., E. Avery, Bureau of Person- 
nel, Board of Examiners for the Foreign 
Service 

Allen, Glenn I., Office of Security, Wash- 
ington Field Office 

Allen, Robert B., U.S. Mission to UN 

Anagan, Cleo, Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Barry, Katherine E., Toronto 

Bishton, Robert A., Guayaquil 

Brown, Emerson M., Intelligence and 
Research, Office of Deputy Director for 
Coordination 
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Capps, F. Herbert, Intelligence and Re- 
search, Office of Research and Analysis 
for Western Europe 

Cardoso, Mary P., Berlin 

Costello, Margaret C., European Affairs 

Crawford, Morris H., Oceans and Inter- 
national Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs, Cooperative Science and Tech- 
nology Programs Office 

Cronin, Robert P., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Daymont, Henry P., Pouch and Courier 
Operations Division 

Dennis John M., Classification and De- 
classification Center 

Geigan, Louise Frances, U.S. Mission to 
Organization of American States 

Glynn, Ellis V., Bogota 

Good, Dale E., Office of Coordinator of 
International Labor Affairs 

Goodwin Jr., Arthur E., Intelligence and 
Research, Office of Executive Director 

Habib, Philip C., Senior Adviser to the 
Secretary 

Hamrick Jr., Samuel J., African Affairs 

Heater, Russell C., Paris 

Hurst, William H., Frankfurt 

Johnson, Richard E., Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Leroy, Robert L., Information Systems 
Office, Systems Design and Program- 
ming Division 

Lichtblau, George E., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs, Office of Regional 
Affairs 

Lukso, Margaret A., Brussels 

MacDonald, Stewart W., San Salvador 
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BEIRUT, Lebanon—At reunion of re- 
tired Foreign Service national employees 
are, first row, from left: Mahmoud 
Fayoumi, Jacob Abadjian, Mrs. Jacob 
Abadjian, Mrs. Serop Antounian, Serop 
Antounian, Elias Jabbour, Mansour 
Azouri, Ramza Kozma, Lisa Katmaria, 
Toufic Kazhaya, Mrs. Edmond Khabbaz, 
Edmond Khabbaz. Second row: Michel 
Bekhash, Hanna Ayoub, Mrs. Hanna 
Ayoub, Fouad Abi-Habib, Leon Kaspa- 
rian, Mrs. Mary Metni, Salim Nasser, El- 
vira Jureidini, Mrs. Vivian Maalouf, 
Mrs. John Gunther Dean, George Azouri. 
Third row: Hovsep Tchamourlian, Nazih 
Juraydini, Joseph Karam, Elias Kawar, 
Gabriel Akar, Lucien Kinsolving (deputy 
chief of mission), Suleiman Mehsen, Eva 
Haddad, Ambassador John Gunther 
Dean, Najeeb Chalhoub, Agop Kalous- 
dian, Toufic Hitti. 0 


Manzano, Maria R., Medical Services 

McCabe, David H., Bureau of Administra- 
tion, Office of Security 

McCarvey, Virginia R., Sofia 

McMullin, Mary E., Visa Office 

Michaud, Dennis A., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Mulcahy, Edward W., Inter-Governmental 
Assignment 

Nethercut, Richard D., Intelligence and 
Research 

Newell, Barbara W., Paris 

Popple, Paul Monroe, Melbourne 

Prentice, Colgate S., Public Affairs 
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al 


Pruitt, Curtis H., Bureau of Administra- 
tion 

Robinson, Charles W., Consular Affairs 

Ruchti, James R., Bureau of Personnel 

Schweinhaut, Dorothy F., Passport Of- 
fice 

Shearer, Wilma M., Foreign Buildings Of- 
fice 

Shepherd, Carl G., Visa Office 

Smith, Philip Meade, Malta 

Sodersten, Z. Kathryn, Mexico 

Stermer, C. Lester, Bureau of Personnel 

Swedenburg, Wayne A., Lagos 

Sweeney, James J., Office of Security 

Sweeney, Rita T., African Affairs 

Terranova Jr., Joseph, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Terry, Frank G., Office of Security, Los 
Angeles Field Office 

Tilton, Doris F., Valletta 

Tragen, Irving G., U.S. Mission to the Or- 
ganization of American States 

Wagner, Geraldine N., Consular Affairs 

White Jr., Ray E., African Affairs 

Williamson, Doris S., Public Affairs, Of- 
fice of Public Programs O 


Reappointment confirmed 


The Senate last month confirmed 
the reappointment of Garrett Courtney 
Burke as a Foreign Service officer of 
Class 2, a consular officer and a sec- 
retary in the diplomatic service. The 
reappointment was effective as of 
March 22, 1979.8 
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PERSONNEL: Civil Service 


PROMOTIONS 
GS-14 


Linda Adriene Baumann, Office of Legal 
Adviser, European Affairs. 


GS-12 


Stanley John Kiem, Office of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs Information Management 
Division; Geraldine R. LePage, African 
Affairs, Public Affairs Staff; Judith Rush 
Ryan, Near East and South Asian Affairs; 
Joseph M. Tolson, Foreign Affairs Data 
Processing Center. 


GS-11 


Charles S. Cunningham and Kathleen 
Doyle, Office of Operations, Foreign Affairs 
Information Management Division. 


GS-10 


Peggy M. Hitt, Office of Under Secretary 
for Management; Billie A. Wilds, Medical 
Services. 


GS-9 


Catherine Deleo, Medical Services; Joyce 
Y. Fowler, Passport Office; Sharon K. 
Orange, Bureau of Administration, Person- 
nel Management Division; Patricia Anne 
Stevens, East Asian and Pacific Affairs; 
Debra L. Stogdale, Intelligence and Re- 
search, Strategic Forces Division. 


GG-9 
Carolyn V. Carson, U.S. Mission to UN. 


GS-8 


Charlotte E. Dudley, Office of Operations; 
Darlyce M. Eley, Office of Legal Adviser, 
Treaty Affairs Division. 


GS-7 


Alfred Abram and Diana Joyce Weston, 
Passport Office; Barbara Jean Beach 
and Sharon Jane Clearly, Oceans and 
International Environmental and Scien- 
tific Affairs; Carolyn Anne Croak, 
Jeanne M. Giamporcaro and Kathleen 
G. Siljegovic, Office of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs Information Management 
Division; Janice F. Giesey, Politico- 
Military Affairs; Patricia A. Dewan, Of- 
fice of Under Secretary for Management; 
Lorraine R. Grant, Office of Legal Adviser, 
UN Affairs; Robin L. Hartle, Human Rights 
and Humanitarian Affairs, Human Rights 
Division; Patsy J. Patten, Economic and 
Business Affairs, Aviation Programs and 
Policy Division. 
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GS-6 


Steven A. Bost, Office of Comptroller, Fi- 
nance Office; Pauline A. Hawkins, Politi- 
co-Military Affairs; Julie A. Nickles, Inter- 
national Organization Affairs, Development 
and Humanitarian Programs Division; 
Sarah P. Storey, Passport Office; Scarlett 
Merle Swan, Operations Center; Julie 
Margaret Wilhelm, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute. 


GS-5 


Darnella Stevens Good and Mary P. 
Nolan, Passport Office; Teresa Edith 
Limpouch, Office of Operations, Facilities 
Management and Administrative Services; 
Racheal L. Mason, Medical Services; 
Diana A. McCaffrey, Bureau of Personnel, 
Management Office; Ethiel M. Newkirk, 
Caribbean Affairs; Rose M. Strahsmeier, 
Central American Affairs; Lee R. Stevens, 
Oceans and International Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs; Office of Marine Sci- 
ence and Technology; Anna Laura 
Weygand, Foreign Service Institute; Re- 
ginald C. Zackery, Foreign Affairs Data 
Processing Center. 


GS-4 


Patricia M. Birmele, Eva M. Brumfield, 
and Muriel M. Cooper, Passport Office; 
Karne G. Crockett, Office of Security, 
Records Services Division; Jesse Dobbs, 
Office of Under Secretary for Management; 
Terra E. Faucett, Operations Center. 


GS-3 


Tammy Ann Cox, Economic and Business 
Affairs, International Finance and De- 
velopment Division; Joyce Eileen Man- 
ning, Economic and Business Affairs, 
Commodity Policy Division. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Austin, Henrietta C., Inter-American Af- 
fairs, Panama Office 

Beale, Pamela M., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Bernard, Edith Helene, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Browne, Linda A., Passport Office 

Burr, Jewett Millard, Intelligence and Re- 
search, Office of the Geographer 

Caines, Sonia G., Passport Office 

Capps, F. Herbert, Intelligence and Re- 
search, Office of Research and Analysis 
for Western Europe 

Carpenter, Sherby J., Passport Office 


Carstensen, Barbara L., Passport Office, 
Los Angeles 

Cassels, Georgene S., Office of Security, 
Command Center 

Chan, Patricia, Passport Office, New York 

Chang, Vivian Sau-Woon, Office of Oper- 
ations 

Connors, Brenda L., Operations Center 

Cousar, Nathea B., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Davis, De Angeles, Passport Office 

Dawson, Christine L., Oceans and Inter- 
national Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs, Office of Fisheries Affairs 

De Vaughn, Eva M., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Escue, Rose I., Passport Office, San Fran- 
cisco 

Evans, Melanie R., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Fish, Catherine F., Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Management. 

Geigan, Louise Frances, U.S. Mission to 
Organization of American States 

Grant, James C., Office of Historian 

Gray, Pamela J., Office of Security, 
Foreign Operations Division 

Graziano, Virginia Joan, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Green, Josephine C., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Gregory, Ellen M., Passport Office 

Guerra, Estella Garcia, Office of Chief of 
Protocol 

Hart, Jeffrey A., President's Commission 
for a National Agenda for the ‘80s 

Hermosisima, Steve, Passport Office, Los 
Angeles 

Hodel, Olga, Refugee Programs 

Houston, Judith Ann, European Affairs, 
Soviet Affairs Office 

Johnson, Nobuko M., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Jones, Debbie Ann, International Joint 
Commission 

Jovancevic, Vera S., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Kapelina, Teodora, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Kawamoto, Sayoko O., Foreign Service 
Institute 

Killam, Donna K., Passport Office 

Kirkland, Terri J., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Knox, Maryalice E., Passport Office 

Kumatorlya, Tetsuo, Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Landry, Brandee Kaye, Passport Office, 
Los Angeles 

Layon, Linda P., Passport Office, Los 
Angeles 

Lepusic, Milan, Foreign Service Institute 
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Mann, Elsie N., Office of Comptroller, Fi- 
nance Office 

Marantz, Lois Ann, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Marckwardt, Rudolph M., Passport Office, 
Los Angeles 

Martin, Kathryn A., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Martin, Ralph Drury, Office of Legal Ad- 
viser, UN Affairs 

Mattox, Robert W., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

McLain, Kerstin J., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Mednikoff, Posalie J., Passport Office 

Miyamoto, Sayori L., Passport Office, San 
Francisco 

Monroe, Lovier R., Passport Office 

Ortiz, Hilda, Passport Office, Los Angeles 

Oshima, Wayne A., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Pfeiffer, Setsuko, Foreign Service Institute 

Riesenfeld, Stefan Albrech, Office of 
Legal Adviser 

Roaney, Maria A., Passport Office, Los 
Angeles 

Rudd, Marie-Franceline, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Saven, Mary, Passport Office 

Sexton, Cynthia Jeanine, Passport Office, 
Los Angeles 


High quality increases 


The following Department employees 
have been awarded high quality increases 
recently: 

OLGA C. CUMBERLAND, Politico- 
Military Affairs; RUSSEL B. BOOZER, 
WANDA L. THOMASON, JOY R. 
CROSSER, GARCZYNSKI CASIMIRL, 
ALLENA SHEILA, DOROTHY J. HART- 
LAND, DOROTHY GLOVER, BARBARA 
BOHNSACK, ANGELA E. WHITE, 
Bureau of Personnel; HENRY T. MILLER, 
U.S. Mission to the UN; CHARLES WIL- 
LIAMS, JUDITH I. MARVIN, Executive 
Secretariat; BETTY J. FOUNTAIN, LEE 
HENDERSON, Inter-American Affairs; 
KATHLEEN STEMPLINSKI, DENISE A. 
DEMARTINO, CAROL CARPENTER, 
ANNIE R. BROWN, LILLIAN SIV PAL- 
CIC, MARTHA ANN GRAVES WRIGHT, 
International Organization Affairs; VERA 
J. McDONALD, JOANNE C. CHRIS- 
TIAN, HELEN L. LAW, THOMAS H. 
MAYR, TERESA D. HOBGOOD, DE- 
LORES A. MILLES, LINDA B. PER- 
KINS, JEANY J. FOO, SHARON 
BROWN, LORRAINE LEWIS, MAR- 
JORIE P. BROWN, JUDY F. CARR, BE- 
LINDA T. COLEMAN, MARJORIE RUS- 
SEL, Consular Affairs; PATRICIA 
BIGLER, CHERYL D. EASLEY, PA- 
TRICIA STEVENS, SHERYL R. ADAMS, 
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Smith, Earlina G., Office of Comptroller, 
Finance Office 

Sweeney, Rita T., African Affairs 

Takahashi, Mari, Foreign Service Institute 

Trice, Beverly M., Passport Office, 
Chicago 

Trottier, Paul J., Administrative and Cleri- 
cal Pool 

Waters, Eleanor V., Passport Office, Los 
Angeles 

Westley, Hilarie A., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Wilson, Peter Arnold, Policy Planning 
Staff 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Ballard, Barbara J., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, Textiles Division to Office of 
Overseas Schools 

Federing, Eric K., Bureau of Personnel, 
Management Office to Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 

Hampton, Josetta Marshall, Intelligence 
and Research, Research Division to 
Foreign Service Institute 

Hanson, Ann R., Office of Operations to 
Public Affairs, Office of Public Communi- 
cation 

Haugabrook, Tonya V., Administrative and 


VANESSA C. BROOKS, MARGARET A. 
HORN, Bureau of Administration; 
ESTHER JANIE WARZYWAK, BAR- 
BARA ANN JENKINS, MARSHA F. 
RIERSGARD, MELINDA K. JAQUISS, 
FRANKLIN D. GARCIA, BARBARA 
JEAN BEACH, ROOSEVELT WILSON 
JR., LEONARD L. GRAVETT, Oceans 
and International Environmental and Sci- 
entific Affairs; KATHLEEN STOJAKO- 
VICH, FRAVEL E. WHARTON, BILLIE A. 
WILDS, WILLIE G. WOOTEN, GLORIA 
T. PHOENIX, MARY C. NICHOLAS, 
OLIVIA H. WATSON, ESTELLA E. 
WEBSTER, YONAND E. SHORB and 
ERNEST E. HIVELY JR., Medical Serv- 
ices; SHARON E. BLACK, OLIVETTE 
M. HAWKINS, CATHERINE MC COY, 
Near East and South Asian Affairs; JULIA 
R. STEELE, MARY E. STROMAN, 
LYNN K. FLIAKAS, GWENDOLYN 
SIMPSON, JAMES L. BARBOUR JR., 
and JUDY CALL WENK, Public Affairs; 
VIRGINIA BATTE, CLAUDIA I. REP- 
PERT, MILDRED ENGRAM, Economic 
and Business Affairs; MARION M. 
LEWIS, JUNE E. CALLAHAN, Foreign 
Service Institute; DOLORES B. COL- 
BERT, LIYDIA W. TINGLE, LEIGH 
TURPIN, EDWIN McGOWEN, Foreign 
Affairs Document and Reference Center; 
TANYEL V. BLAKENEY, STEPHEN G. 
RULESZA, MICHELE ROBINSON, 


Clerical Pool to Office of Security 

Manago, Diane E., Office of Under Secre- 
tary for Management to International Or- 
ganization Affairs 

Moore, Rebecca A., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Northeast European Af- 
fairs 

Murrell, Lena G., Intelligence and Re- 
search, Commodity and Developing 
Country Division to Office of Operations 
Management 

Smith, Reginald T., Pouch and Courier 
Operations Division to Consular Affairs 


RESIGNATIONS 


Albee, Christine Linda, Passport Office 

Atwood, James R., Office of Legal Adviser 

Austin, James R., Information Systems 
Office, Systems Design and Program- 
ming Division 

Bader, Mary Ann, Public Affairs, Press Oi- 
fice 

Bibbs, Ida Lee, 
Declassification Center 

Brodesser, Ellen D., Passport Office 

Cannady, Cynthia Caren, Office of Legai 
Adviser, African Affairs 

Chapman, Dagmar Gerda, Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute 


Classification/ 


ROSE E. THOMAS, ELIZABETH HER- 
RING, THOMAS E. DUNCAN, Pouch and 
Courier Operations; ALTHEA W. ROBIN- 
SON, MARY J. REYNOLDS, Office of 
Legal Adviser; INEZ PROCTOR, Informa- 
tion Systems Office; GEORGE HOUSTON 
JR., HARRY L. LAWRY, ERIC 
HUGHES, CLARENCE L. SMITH JR., 
ROYE McCABE, JOSEPH J. FAGAN, 
EIDEN R. RUSSELL, ROBERT J. CAT- 
LIN, DONALD D. DENAULT, Communi- 
cations Center; ROBIN L. HARTLE, 
Human Rights and Humanitarian Affairs; 
EARNESTINE BARNES, EMMA 
PRINGLE, BARBARA MILLER, ERROL 
S. TABASKY, Passport Office; JOAN P. 
YOUNG, MARCELLA HEMBRY, CYN- 
THIA S. DEARING, East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs; IRA B. DIXON, MARY D. 
SIMPSON, GEORGE HOLMES III, 
STEVE R. TRYLY, Foreign Affairs Data 
Processing Center; ROSALIE M. DAN- 
GELO, Office of the Secretary, Informa- 
tion Management Section; LANNIE M. 
PRINCE, Office of Equal Employment Op- 
portunity; ROBERT E. KAISER, ANNE 
T. STINSON, ARUTHUR R. YOUNG, 
Office of Operations, Audio-Visual Serv- 
ices Division; EVELYN B. KEETER, 
MARGARET A. HORN, JEANNE M. 
SAWKA, Office of Security; JANET IB- 
RISIMOVIC, Office of the Comptroller, 
Finance Office. 0 
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D’Agostino, Janet A., Passport Office 

Dees, Philip R., Inter-American Affairs 

Dorsey, Gloria Jean, Passport Office 

Dowell, Jeannie M., Passport Office, 
Chicago 

Dymond, Kenneth M., Information Sys- 
tems Office, Foreign Affairs Data Proc- 
essing Center 

Dyson, Dereck L., Consular Affairs, Over- 
seas Citizens Services 

Evers, Stephanie D., Bureau of Personnel, 
Management Office 

Gillan, Nancy H., Office of Comptroller, Fi- 
nance Office 

Hixson, June E., Passport Office 

Hopkins, William G., Pouch and Courier 
Operations Division 

Hough, James L., Information Systems 
Office, Foreign Affairs Data Processing 
Center 

Johnson, Dana J., Office of Historian 

Jones, Marion I., Passport Office, Chicago 

Lehner Jr., George A., Legal Adviser, 
Economic and Business Affairs 

Martin, Susan Elizabeth, Executive Sec- 
retariat 

Nazzaro, Sandra L., Passport Office, Los 
Angeles 

Sale, Victoria L., Office of Operations 

Schaffer, Virginia, Passport Office, Los 
Angeles 

Scott, Alta M., Passport Office 

Simmons, Chery! Elizabeth, Passport Of- 


(macy eA) 


“eens “ 


fice 
Starks, Diane, Passport Office 
Vass, Saundra, Passport Office, New York 
Waldron, Elleen S., Passport Office 
Zebrowski, 
Atlantic and Politico-Military Affairs 


RETIREMENTS 


Arena, Marie R., Foreign Service Institute 


Answers to quiz 
(See Page 40) 








1. Beagle. 

2. Golden Hind. 

3. Missouri. 

4. Ranger and Bon Homme 
Richard. 

5. Courageous. 

6. and 7. Monitor and Mer- 
rimack (which had been re-named 
Virginia). 

8. Resolution and Adventure. 

9. Lusitania. 

10. Titanic. 

Bonus question: Nina (Col- 
umbus’s flagship, the Santa Maria, 
was wrecked on Christmas eve, 
1492.) 0 


Reine F., European Affairs, 


Barry, Mary R., Consular Affairs, Overseas 
Citizens Services, Europe 

Cangelosi, Joseph S., U.S. Mission to UN 

Freer, Eunice M., Passport Office 

Joyner, Joseph O., Office of Security, In- 
vestigations Division 

Moran, Charles V., Foreign Buildings Of- 
fice, Interior Design and Furnishings 
Branch 

Packman, Martin, Intelligence and Re- 
search 

Phillips, Ruth H., Economic and Business 
Affairs 

Springsteen Jr., 
Service Institute 

Thompson, Robert E., Office of Comp- 
troller, Finance Office 

Wilson, Frances M., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs 0 


George S., Foreign 


Text is available 


Regulations have been issued on 
conversion of severely physically- 
handicapped employees from ex- 
cepted noncompetitive status (Sched- 
ule A) to competitive appointments. 
The complete text of the proposed 
regulations is available in the Office 
of Civil Service Career Development 
and Assignments, Room 2421, New 
State. 


‘*Well, we saw the light at the end of tunnel and we crossed the bridge when we came to it. 


Now all we gotta do is pass the bull.’’ 0 
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NEW DIRECTIVES 


Organization and functions 

This circular announces certain organiza- 
tional changes in the Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs (ARA), effective November 15, 1979. 
(FAMC No. 3) 

The functional statement for the Office of 
the Under Secretary for Management is 
amended and revised to reflect the current or- 
ganizational responsibilities of the Office. 
(Section 150.) (TL:ORG-116) 


General 

Posts shall encourage and support the free 
exchange of ideas and criticism throughout the 
mission. Persons who cannot concur in a report 
or recommendation submitted by the missions 
are free to submit a dissenting statement by 
using the Dissent Channel. Section 101 is 
amended to encourage this policy. (TL:GEN- 
196) 


Personnel 

This circular extends to January 6, 1981, 
the validity of FAMC No. 780, dated January 
10, 1979, Subject: ‘‘Special Allowance.’’ 
(Uniform State/USICA Issuance) (FAMC No. 
1) 

This circular extends to January 6, 1981, 
the validity of FAMC No. 781, dated January 
10, 1979, Subject: ‘‘Compensatory Time Off 
at Certain Posts in Foreign Areas.’’ (Uniform 
State/AID/USICA Issuance) (FAMC No. 2) 

This new regulation governs compensa- 
tion of certain Foreign Service national em- 
ployees imprisoned by a foreign government, 
as authorized by section 402, Public Law 95- 
105 (91 Stat. 852; 22 USC 889). (Uniform 
State/AID/USICA Regulations) (TL:PER-488) 

Mandatory retirement at age 65 for career 
ambassadors, and at age 60 for all other par- 
ticipants in the Foreign Service Retirement and 
Disability System, has been restored (Supreme 
Court decision of February 22, 1979). (Sec- 
tions 672.2b and 672.2c.) (TL:PER-492) 


Financial management 

Amounts payable to a delinquent taxpayer 
which are exempt from a levy for the collec- 
tion of unpaid tax are defined. (Section 557.5.) 
(Uniform State/AID/USICA Regulations) 
(TL:FIN-252) 


Communications and records 

This circular amends the Uniform Security 
Regulations to reflect the creation of the Inter- 
national Development Cooperation Agency 
(IDCA). (Uniform Regulation) (FAMC No. 4) 

The validity of FAMC No. 715, ‘‘Service 
of Legal Process,’’ dated May 18, 1976, is 
extended to February 13, 1981. FAMC No. 
715 was amended and extended by FAMC No. 
741, dated February 17, 1978, and further ex- 
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MOSCOW—The joggers are, from left, 
Edward J. Cvetan, communications pro- 
grams officer; Dick L. Ward, Marine 
noncommissioned-officer-in-charge; and 
Edward McGaffigan, science officer. 
(Photo by S. Demiray) 0 


tended to February 11, 1980, by FAMC No. 
782, dated February 12, 1979. This circular 
also extends to February 13, 1981, the validity 
of FAMC No. 743, ‘‘Legal Representation of 
Federal Employees by the Department of Jus- 
tice,’’ dated March 17, 1978, and extended by 
FAMC No. 782, dated February 12, 1979. 
(FAMC No. 6) 

Use of the Dissent Channel has been 
clarified. (Section 212.3c.) (TL:CR-107) 

This 5 FAM checklist (blue pages) is cur- 
rent through TL:CR-1030, dated March 14, 
1979. (TL:CR-1031) 


General services 

This circular clarifies the Department’s 
policy with regard to the authority to rent gar- 
ages for residential accommodations. (Uniform 
State/AID/USICA Regulations) (FAMC No. 5) 

The maximum per diem rates for official 
travel for the Virgin Islands have been 
changed. These rates were established by the 
Department of Defense Civilian Personnel Per 
Diem Bulletin No. 90 of December 31, 1979. 
(Uniform State/AID/USICA Regulations) 
(TL:GS-264) 


Economic affairs 
The name International Financial Institu- 


‘ a \ _ 
- 


ig me. 9 


mae 


tions (IFI) has been changed to Multilateral 
Development Banks (MDB). (Section 910.) 
(TL:ECON-58) 

The new questionnaires and a glossary of 
teams have been added. The new CERP 4256 
and CERP 4257 forms replace the old CERP 
4250 series. (Section 134.1 and new Exhibit 
134.1 (pp. 1 through 10).) (TL:ECON-60) &@ 


We ain’t got no poets 


The works of 16 U.S. Gov- 
ernment employees—none from 
the State Department or the 
Foreign Service—are included in 
the 1980 anthology ‘‘Civil Service 
Poetry,’’ which is published each 
April in the United Kingdom. The 
volume includes 44 poems in all, 
most of them written by civil ser- 
vants in the Commonwealth na- 
tions and Europe. The price of the 
book is $1; it may be ordered from 
EMMA Printers and Publishers, 
Arden House, Sunny Point, Wal- 
ton-on-Naze, Essex CO 14 8 LD, 
England. (Editor’s note: The 
NEWSLETTER would be pleased to 
publish good poems by Department 
employees; send contributions to 
DGP/PA, Room 4515, Department 
of State, Washington, D.C. 20520. 
Poems should be job-or post- 
related.) O 





American 
diplomacy 
1780 


By JAN K. HERMAN 
AprIL 1780 
UNDER BriTISH GUNS 


At winter quarters in Morristown, New Jersey, the 
snows of the worst winter in memory have melted, and 
the Continental Army prepares for yet another season of 
war. 

On the 19th, General Washington invites the 
Chevalier de La Luzerne, France’s new ambassador, to 
a military review. Luzerne is totally unlike Gerard, his 
predecessor, both in style and intellect. His ready wit 
and sophistication make him quite popular among the 
congressional delegates, and already he is privy to their 
most intimate councils. He is a keen observer of Ameri- 
can politics, understanding at a glance what had always 
seemed so inscrutable to the high-strung Gerard. And 
what Luzerne sees of mismanagement, corruption and 
monetary crisis, he reports back to France. ‘‘It is dif- 
ficult to form a just conception of the depredations 
which have been committed in the management of war 
supplies—foraging, clothing, hospitals, tents, quarters 
and transportation. About nine thousand men, employed 
in this service, receive enormous salaries and devour the 
subsistence of the army, while it is tormented with 
hunger and the extremes of want.”’ 

What is left of this army of want marches past a 
large wooden stand erected in a field crowded both with 
domestic and foreign dignataries. Luzerne is flanked by 
Don Juan de Miralles, Spain’s eyes and ears in 
Philadelphia. A cannon fires 13 salutes. There are 
fireworks displays, and everyone seems favorably im- 
pressed by the freshly-uniformed troops that pass in re- 
view. Luzerne sends a diplomatic thank-you note to 
Washington on the 29th, assuring him that he will report 
to his government ‘‘. . . all that he saw at the army; of 
the good order and discipline of the troops; of the zeal 
and talents of the officers; of the good disposition 
reigning among them; as well as of the respect and pub- 
lic confidence in the commander-in-chief.’’ Unfortu- 
nately, the parade and the festivities are all too much for 
the elderly Don Juan, who dies of ‘‘pulmonic fever’’ a 
few days later. 

Even as the troops reassemble for Don Juan’s 
lavish funeral, almost 10,000 British soldiers, sailors 


and marines, with support vessels, are hammering at the 
gates of Charleston, the commercial capital of the South 
and the fourth-largest city in America. The seaport has 
become Sir Henry Clinton’s primary objective in a 
strategy that calls for conquering the former Southern 
colonies and splitting them off from the Middle Atlantic 
and New England states. 

Charleston is totally unprepared for such a display 
of power. General Benjamin Lincoln can muster only 
1,200 regulars and 2,000 militia for the city’s defense. 
On the 9th, in the space of one hour, 14 British warships 
seal Charleston’s fate as they run almost unscathed past 
the guns of Fort Moultrie and anchor within bombard- 
ment range. 

Three days later, the British guns open up, both 
from their floating platforms and from excavated zigzag 
siege lines that, by the 24th, are but 80 to 150 yards 
from the American defenses. General Lincoln is under 
constant and unrelenting pressure from the citizens to 
defend them at all costs. He squanders his last chance to 
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evacuate his army. By the end of the month, one of his 
subordinates writes: ‘‘Nothing was left to us, but to 
make the best terms we could.”’ 

In France, John Adams continues his efforts to by- 
pass Franklin and practice his own brand of diplomacy. 
Correspondence streams from his pen almost every 
day—to the president of the Congress, to John Jay in 
Madrid, to French officials, and to Vergennes. Adams 
demands a more forthcoming display of French naval 
support, and makes it evident that he will no longer re- 
main in Franklin’s shadow. It is time to begin the mis- 
sion for which he has been appointed— peace commis- 
sioner. He wishes to notify the British at once of his 
intention to begin negotiations. 

Vergennes finds Adams’ ungrateful criticism un- 
welcome and unwarranted. Furthermore, he believes 
that initiating contact with the British at a time when the 
war is going badly, and the conquest of the Southern 
states appears imminent, is akin to madness. No diplo- 
mat, self-styled or otherwise, would ever consider 
dealing’ with an enemy ‘from a position of weakness. & 
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BUREAU NOTES 


Secretary’s Office 


SECRETARY VANCE traveled to 
Europe, February 19-22, to meet with Euro- 
pean leaders to discuss a broad range of issues, 
including matters related to southwest Asia. 
Accompanying the Secretary were MRS. 
VANCE; RICHARD BALTIMORE, special 
assistant to the Secretary, ELVA MORGAN, 
personal assistant, PAUL BREMER, deputy 
executive secretary of the Department; HOD- 
DING CARTER, assistant secretary for public 
affairs and Department spokesman; RICHARD 
COOPER, under secretary for economic af- 
fairs; ANTHONY LAKE, director, Policy 
Planning Staff; GEORGE VEST, assistant 
secretary for European affairs; PETER CON- 
STABLE, deputy assistant secretary for Near 
East and South Asian affairs; REGINALD 
BARTHOLOMEW, director, Bureau of 
Politico-Military Affairs; ANITA MUELLER, 
secretary, Executive Secretariat; ALLEN 
OVERMYER, staff officer, Executive Sec- 
retariat, LARRY PIPER, trip administrative 
officer, Executive Secretariat; JOYCE 
WENTZ, secretary, Executive Secretariat; 
EUGENE MARTIN, staff officer, Executive 
Secretariat; and WILLIAM BROWN, medical 
officer. Mr. Vance traveled to Chicago on 
March 3 to address the Chicago Council on 


Foreign Relations. Accompanying him were 


Mrs. Vance; ARNOLD RAPHEL, special as- 

sistant; Ms. Morgan; and Hodding Carter. 
MATTHEW NIMETZ was sworn in as 

under secretary for security assistance, science 


and technology, on February 21. Ambassador 
ROZANNE RIDGWAY assumed the duties 
of the counselor of the Department on Feb- 
ruary 25. EARL WAYNE, from Rabat, was to 
join the Secretariat staff on March 20. 0 


OFFICE OF PROTOCOL 


Chief of protocol ABELARDO L. VAL- 
DEZ greeted GENERAL PAZ, the president of 
Honduras, on his arrival in Washington, March 
2, for a meeting with PRESIDENT CARTER. 
Mr. Valdez escorted German CHANCELLOR 
SCHMIDT on his official visit to Washington, 
March 4-6. Mr. Valdez hosted a series of 
coffee receptions and informal meetings for the 
chiefs of diplomatic missions, at Blair House. 
The reception for Western Hemisphere ambas- 
sadors was on March 7; for Near Eastern and 
South Asian ambassadors, March 13; for East 
Asian ambassadors, March 18; for African am- 
bassadors, March 19. A reception for Euro- 
pean ambassadors is planned for this month. 
New additions to the staff: ESTELLA G. 
GUERRA, staff assistant, and JEANNE F. 
BULL, Protocol officer. 0 


OFFICE FOR LIAISON WITH STATE 
AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
Ambassador-at-large W. BEVERLY 
CARTER and deputy coordinator DAVID H. 
SHINN attended the mid-winter meeting, in 
Washington, of the National Governors’ As- 
sociation, February 25-26. Mr. Carter was the 


Oe 


keynote speaker, February 16-17, at the Na- 
tional Black Heritage and Achievement Week 
observance in Fort Rucker, Ala. He also par- 
ticipated in the proceedings of the UN Human 
Rights Commission, in Geneva, March 3-7. 
Mr. Shinn visited Wayne, Pa.; Hartford and 
Albany, February 26-28, to discuss the estab- 
lishment of ‘‘Pearson’’ jobs with the manager 
of Radnor Township, the commissioner of 
Connecticut’s Department of Commerce and 
the associate chancellor for community col- 
leges at the State University of New York. 0 


Administration 
OFFICE OF COMMUNICATIONS 


PAUL DEL GIUDICE, chief of the net- 
works staff, has been detailed to the Foreign 
Service inspection team now in Japan. The 
chief of foreign operations, BOYD KOFF- 
MAN, addressed a 10th-grade class at Mag- 
ruder High School, Montgomery County, Md., 
on the diplomatic telecommunications service. 


OFFICE OF COMMUNICATIONS — 
Graduates of the first course in limited 
teletype maintenance are, from left: 
Ruth Burkhart, Communications Center 
Division; Louis Amaral, U.S. mission to 
the UN; Emmett O’Brien, instructor; and 
Frederick Bullock, Mbabane. Not shown: 
Richard Hoffer. 0 





Domestic staff retirees include HENRY 
DAYMONT, JEAN HAWKINS, FRANK 
IRWIN, CURT PRUITT, WILMA SHEARER 
and WARREN SPURR. 

Communications briefings were given re- 
cently to Ambassador HARRY BERGOLD, 
Budapest; Ambassador-designate JAMES 
GOODBY, Helsinki; JOHN OWENS, Hamil- 
ton; RUTH WILLOW, Berlin; ALBERT 
CURLEY, Alexandria; JOSEPH REEVES, 
Santiago; DAVID BORTER, Karachi; CARL 
OBIDEN, Guangzhou; JOHN FOCHS, Brus- 
sels; WILLIAM JOHNSON, Bonn; THOMAS 
LIEN, Prague; MICHAEL SOARES, Kuala 
Lumpur; VICKIE PACK, Kinshasa, and 
ROBERT KIMBALL, Rome. 

Personnel joining the Communications 
Center Division included JAMES ARMBRUS- 
TER, from Lisbon; ROBERT GRUNDON, 
from Pretoria, FREDERICK ELMENDORF, 
from Bujumbura; and ALBERT PFEIFER, 
from the Sinai Field Mission. 0 





LANGUAGE SERVICES DIVISION 


GISELA MARCUSE interpreted at multi- 
ple-launch rocket system meetings at Redstone 
Arsenal, February 11-22. HARRY OBST re- 
lieved her the following week. CORNELIUS 
IIDA interpreted at a U.S.-Japan scientific 
meeting, February 12-13, while BILL 
FUKUDA flew to Honolulu for U.S.-Japan 
medical committee meetings, February 14-15. 
ALEC TOUMAYAN flew to Tunisia, February 
17, to meet with UN Ambassador DONALD 
McHENRY. He returned February 22. U.S.- 
Venezuela talks on energy were handled by 
TED HERRERA, February 21. 

Mr. Obst spent February 25-March 1 with 
the deputy chairman of the West German So- 
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BRUSSELS—Ambassador to NATO 
W. Tapley Bennett gives seven communi- 
cations officers meritorious service in- 
creases. From left: Cliff Miller, Jim 
Farrell, Ernie Olivarez, Mr. Bennett, 
Jake Kocher, Bill Cotter, Dick 
McCloughan and Bob Zimmermann. 0 


cial Democratic party, HANS-JUERGEN 
WISCHNEWSKI, and the following week as- 
sisted Chancellor HELMUDT SCHMIDT dur- 
ing his Washington visit, March 5-6. Mr. 
Herrera and TONY HERVAS interpreted for 
U.S.-Mexico trade talks, February 28, while 
SOPHIA PORSON, Mr. Toumayan, and 
CAROL WOLTER handled U.S.-Niger talks, 
February 28-29. Mr. Hervas interpreted for 
PRESIDENT PAZ of Honduras during his 
Washington visit, March 3, which included a 
visit with PRESIDENT CARTER. On the same 
date, Ms. Wolter assisted the Congolese 
minister of health in meetings on Capitol Hill, 
and with the surgeon general. Also on March 
3, Ms. Marcuse interpreted at U.S.-German 
consultations chaired by deputy assistant sec- 
retary JAMES GOODBY. Mr. Herrera and 
Ms. Porson interpreted at U.S.-Peru aviation 
talks. U.S.-Spain meetings at the Department 
and the Pentagon, March 5-6, and in Norfolk, 
March 7, were handled by Ms. Porson, Mr. 
Herrera and Mr. Hervas. 

Verbatim reporter MARIE TAYLOR trav- 
eled to Chicago to report the speech of SEC- 
RETARY VANCE, given at the Pick-Congress 
Hotel, March 3. Ms. Porson interpreted at 
NATO meetings at Fort Rucker, Ala., March 
10-14. A U.S.-USSR working group on viral 
vaccine research met under the auspices of the 
National Institutes of Health, assisted by 


GALINA TUNIK-ROSNIANSKY. VICTOR 
JACKOVICH received interpreter training in 
the division in order to equip him for possible 
utilization in Belgrade. TOMAS ZEM- 
PLENYI, a local employee of the American 
embassy in Budapest, had several sessions in 
interpreting technique in the division to better 
equip him to interpret for personnel at the em- 
bassy. 

Two subgroups of Codex Alimentarius 
met in the Department: fruits and vegetables, 
March 17-21; cereal products, March 24-28. 
Division chief NORA LEJINS served as lan- 
guage services officer and NEIL SEIDENMAN 
as chief interpreter. Other staff interpreters as- 
signed were Mr. Hervas, Ms. Porson, 
STEPHANIE VAN REIGERSBERG, and Ms. 
Wolter. Former division chief THEODORE H. 
LEON returned to head the night translations 
shift. 0 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Vice foreign minister ZHANG WENJIN 
of the People’s Republic of China called on 
director RALPH EARLE II during his visit to 
Washington, March 17-19, at the invitation of 
Secretary Vance, for a discussion of arms 
control issues. Mr. Zhang attended a dinner 
given in his honor by Ambassador GEORGE 
M. SEIGNIOUS II. The visit was part of a 
broad range of consultations since the normali- 
zation of relations. It provided an opportunity 
to continue discussions begun during Secretary 
of Defense HAROLD BROWN’ visit to China 
in January. Mr. Seignious had accompanied 
Secretary Brown to China. The ambassador 
traveled to Europe, March 5, for a series of 
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discussions on arms control matters. In Lon- 
don, he met with British officials to discuss the 
China visit, and he discussed the mutual and 
balanced force reductions talks and other arms 
control matters in Vienna. In Geneva, he dis- 
cussed the comprehensive test ban negotia- 
tions, the work of the Committee on Disarma- 
ment and related efforts. The director, in a de- 
cision announced March 6, has placed the 
agency’s policy planning function under the 
direction of the counselor, a post now held by 
GEORGE W. ASHWORTH. Assisting the 
counselor in this function will be PIERCE B. 
CORDEN, who will serve as his assistant; 
WILLIAM J. DURCH; JOHN M. JOYCE and 
MARTHA H. KAULAITY. Dr. Corden also 
will serve as executive director of the agency’s 
External Research Council. 

On March 4, PRESIDENT CARTER 
nominated DAVID M. CLINARD as assistant 
director of the agency and head of its Interna- 
tional Security Programs Bureau. Mr. Clinard, 
deputy assistant director since 1977, received 
both bachelor’s and law degrees from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, was a naval officer 
for four years and then practiced law before 
becoming special assistant to the Secretary of 
the Navy in 1963. He attended the National 
War College in 1966, and later served in the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for International Security Affairs. From 
1970-1975, Mr. Clinard was assistant defense 
adviser at the U.S. mission to NATO, in Brus- 
sels. He served, 1975-77, as deputy director 
of the European region in the Office of the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for International 
Affairs. 

On February 19, President Carter ac- 
corded the rank of ambassador to CHARLES 
C. FLOWERREE during his service as U.S. 
representative to the Committee on Disarma- 
ment meetings in Geneva. Assistant director 
CHARLES N. VAN DOREN was the U.S. 
representative in Geneva, March 24-April 3, 
at the third in a series of preparatory meetings 
for the review conference of the nonprolifera- 
tion treaty. Other agency officers at the pre- 
paratory meeting were AMBASSADOR FLO- 
WERREE, who served as alternate representa- 
tive; FRANK D. BUCHHOLZ and WILLIAM 
MOFFITT. Some 80 nations are expected at 
the review conference, to be held August 11- 
September 5 in Geneva. Mr. Van Doren repre- 
sented the agency at the International Nuclear 
Fuel Cycle Evaluation’s plenary conference, in 
Vienna, February 25-29. The conference, 
which reviewed the reports of a two-year study 
on nuclear power development and nonprolif- 
eration issues, was attended by representatives 
of more than 60 governments and international 
organizations. Ambassador GERARD C. 
SMITH, former agency director and now the 
President’s special representative for non- 
proliferation matters, headed the U.S. delega- 
tion. 

The Standing Consultative Commission on 
SALT resumed its meetings March i8 in 
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Geneva. Ambassador ROBERT W. BUCH- 
HEIM, the U.S. commissioner, is being as- 
sisted by FRANK P. DESIMONE, THOMAS 
MAERTENS, LORRAINE KOSTELNICK and 
HEATHER WENDLER. 

LORNA E. WATSON is the agency’s new 
Federal Women’s Program coordinator. Ms. 
Watson, who has been with the agency since 
1976, works on nonproliferation matters, spe- 
cializing in Latin America. STANLEY JAKU- 
BOWSKI, an FSO who has served in Taipei 
and Beijing, has been detailed from the De- 
partment to serve as the agency’s administra- 
tive officer in Geneva. He will replace JOHN 
KWIATKOWSKI. Mr. Jakubowski spent four 
years in the Air Force, and worked as a civil- 
ian employee of the Air Force before joining 
the Department in 1974. A graduate of Queens 
College, he was assigned to the Bureau of In- 
telligence and Research during a tour in the 
Department. 

RICHARD MORROW, a chemist, has 
joined the agency from the Air Force Technical 
Applications Center, Patrick Air Force Base, 
Fla. A graduate of Reed College and with 
graduate studies at the University of Idaho and 
California State University, Mr. Morrow has 
been assigned to the Multilateral Affairs 
Bureau as a physical science officer. He has 
extensive experience in nuclear weapons test 
evaluations and associated diagnostic work 
with worldwide applications. Mr. Morrow did 
support work for the negotiations on the 
Peaceful Nuclear Explosions Treaty, and has 
served as an informal consultant to the agency 
for the past two years. 

ALFRED R. BARR completed a two-year 
detail to the agency and returned to the De- 
partment for duty in the Bureau of African 
Affairs, as country officer for Tanzania. 
ALLEN L. SESSOMS, an assistant professor 


BUREAU NOTES 


of physics at Harvard University, who had 
been on loan to the agency for two years under 
the Intergovernmental Personnel Act, accepted 
a position with the Bureau of Oceans and In- 
ternational Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs. ALBERT C. PIERCE left the agency to 
accept a position as assistant to the Secretary 
of Defense. He joined the agency two years 
ago as a member of the public affairs staff. He 
later served as assistant to the counselor and as 
special assistant in the Office of the Director. 
EUGENIA OSGOOD, research analyst on 
Soviet military affairs at the Library of Con- 
gress, discussed ‘‘Soviet Views of Arms Con- 
trol, Deterrence and Nuclear War’’ in a lec- 
ture, March 19, sponsored by the agency’s 
Office of Operations Analysis. MORTON 
SCHWARTZ, of the Department’s Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research, discussed current 
Soviet views of American foreign policy, 
March 14, in a presentation to personnel of 
State and the agency. He is the author of 
‘*Soviet Perceptions of the United States.’’ 0 





Consular Affairs 


Assistant Secretary BARBARA M. 
WATSON attended the Canadian principal of- 
ficers conference in Ottawa, March 5-7. While 
in Canada, Miss Watson met with several offi- 
cials of the Department of External Affairs and 
the Solicitor General’s Office to discuss mat- 
ters of mutual interest in the field of consular 


CHIANG MAI, Thailand—Consular 
Officer Tom Miller receives an award 
from Crown Princess Prathepratanaraj- 
suda for his work in a Red Cross blood 
drive for the underprivileged and 
refugees. 0 





affairs. On March 10, she addressed the 
Foreign Service Institute training class of 
Foreign Service national employees. Also 
speaking to the group were senior deputy as- 
sistant secretary HUME HORAN and the dep- 
uty assistant secretary for overseas citizen 
RUTH A. McLENDON. Miss 
McLendon also addressed the Consular Offi- 
cers Association luncheon, February 28. Miss 
Watson was the luncheon speaker at the second 
annual Ethnic Heritage Conference, March 14, 
at Harambee House, Washington. She spoke 
on ‘‘Global Education.” 


services, 


The deputy assistant secretary for visa 
services, ELIZABETH J. HARPER, addressed 
a group of 100 senior Nigerian immigration 
officers, at Glenco, Ga., on the role of the De- 
partment in administering the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. The Nigerians were here for a 
training program run by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 

The deputy assistant secretary of passport 
services, NORBERT J. KRIEG, was the 
kickoff speaker for a management seminar at 
the Foreign Service Institute for Passport Of- 
fice supervisors, Grade GS-5-13. This, the 
first of four sessions, concentrated on inter- 
viewing and listening techniques. JAMISS 
SEBERT, formerly assistant agent-in-charge of 
the Boston Passport Agency is now agent-in- 
charge, Miami. NANCY MEYER and 
EUGENE T. SHELDON of the Passport Of- 
fice’s Evaluations and Standards Division led a 
fraud seminar for Los Angeles Passport 
Agency employees and investigative agencies 
in southern California. PETER K. MURPHY, 
special assistant, traveled to Phoenix, February 
27, to address the 
Foreign Relations on ‘‘The American Consul 
and Foreign Affairs.’’ In addition to addres- 
sing the progress of Mexican-U.S. relations in 


Phoenix Committee of 
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CONSULAR AFFAIRS—Assistant Sec- 
retary Barbara Watson presents certifi- 
cates to participants in the advanced 
consular course. From left: Harold 
Boyce, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service; Jean Bradford, Port-au-Prince; 
William Kingsbury, Madrid; Lyle Van 
Ravenswaay, Visa Services; Jamiss 
Sebert, Boston Passport Agency; Don 
Sutter, Montreal; Ms. Watson; Ruth 
Davis, Naples; Steve Coffman, Mel- 
bourne; Alvin Braunstein, Immigration 
and Naturalization Service; Dale Shaf- 
fer, Santo Domingo; Daniel Root, Visa 
Services; James Blandford, Calcutta; 
Kathleen Mullin, Rome; Anthony Berg, 
Foreign Service Institute. Not pictured: 
John Ratigan, Singapore. 0 





the field of immigration and arrests of Ameri- 
can citizens in that country, Mr. Murphy also 
spoke on the range of services provided by 
consular officers at U.S. posts abroad. While 
in Arizona, Mr. Murphy also spoke to a meet- 
ing of Soroptimist International, and _ partici- 
pated in radio broadcasts on the subject of the 
operation of our missions abroad. CAROLYN 
WILSON and BARBARA CHESMAN of the 
Passport Office; DONALD WALLACE, acting 
chief of the European Division; and JAY A. 
RINI, chief of the Central, South American 
and Caribbean Division of the Office of Citi- 
zens Consular Services, attended a situational 
diplomacy seminar at the Foreign Service In- 


stitute, March 10-14. FRANCIS S. HALL of 


the Office of Overseas Citizen Services at- 
tended a border conference in El Paso on the 
subject of Social Security benefits payable in 
Mexico. NANCY ABELL, staff assistant in 
the bureau’s front office, attended an executive 


performance seminar in Berkeley Springs, W. 
Va., March 9-14. 

A consular assistance team visited the 
consulate general in Toronto, March 10-15. It 
was led by FRANCIS X. LAMBERT, and in- 
cluded NORMAN SINGER of the Visa Office; 
TIMOTHY E. RODDY of the Bureau of Euro- 
pean Affairs, Executive Office; FIORE di 
PAOLO of the Office of Foreign Buildings; 
and JAMES R. DEVER, a private consultant. 
GERALD J. GOLDMAN, bureau director of 
management planning, assisted the team and 
will also advise the assistant secretary on ways 
to enhance consular operations worldwide. The 
team members also traveled to Ottawa, March 
17, to meet with the ambassador, the deputy 
chief of mission and the security officer. 

RUFUS STEVENSON, from London, has 
joined the Visa Office telephone inquiries 
branch. GERALDINE N. WAGNER retired 
from the Department after 37 years; she was an 
administrative officer in the Resource Man- 
agement Division. CARL G. SHEPHERD, 
after 26 years, and CHARLES ROBINSON, 
after 37 years, retired from the Visa Office, 
February 29. O 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary RICHARD HOL- 
BROOKE appeared before the House Sub- 
committee on Asian and Pacific Affairs, on se- 
curity assistance matters. He hosted a luncheon 
at the Department, February 23, in honor of 
PRINCE SIHANOUK. Mr. Holbrooke also 
participated in the ANZUS (Australia, New 
Zealand, United States) Council meetings; 
spoke to the senior seminar on Indochina and 
on the Association of Southeast Asian Nations. 
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MANILA—Ambassador Richard W. 
Murphy presents awards to staff mem- 
bers. From left are Dominador S. Mi- 
randa, Vicente A. Abrigo, Teresa N. Ar- 
rieta, Eduardo T. De Guzman, Mr. Mur- 
phy, Pedrito R. Valera, Florentino P. 
Artuyo, Jimmy P. Tinsley, Fidel F. De 
Castro, Severiano C. San Juan, Aristedes 
D. Inguillo, Herbert L. Chaleff and Jose 
T. Santos. 














On March 5, he addressed the annual confer- 
ence of editors and broadcasters in the Loy 
Henderson Auditorium. 

Deputy assistant secretary MICHAEL H. 
ARMACOST attended a seminar at the Center 
for International Affairs of Harvard Univer- 
sity, March 4. He also addressed faculty mem- 
bers and students on the present state of U.S.- 
Japan relations in the politico-security 
framework. Deputy assistant secretary ER- 
LAND H. HEGINBOTHAM addressed the ad- 
visory council on U.S.-Japan trade in San 
Francisco, and representatives of the Semicon- 
ductor Industry Association on U.S.-Japan 
trade issues, in Cupertino, Calif. On March 4, 
Mr. Heginbotham testified before the House 
Subcommitte on Asian and Pacific Affairs, on 
the reimbursable development program, and 
before the Senate Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Finance, on the operations of trading 
companies in Asian markets. On March 24, 
Mr. Heginbotham transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to assume the position of 
director general of the Foreign Commercial 
Service, which was to begin functioning effec- 
tive April 1. 

Deputy assistant secretary EVELYN 
COLBERT and ANTHONY ALBRECT, di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Policy, at- 
tended the chiefs-of-mission conference in 
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Singapore, February 10. Mrs. Colbert also 
served as a member of the U.S. delegation to 
the ANZUS Council meeting; lectured on U.S. 
policy in the southwest Pacific at the senior 
seminar; and lectured on U.S. policy in East 
Asia at the presidential classroom. 
ANTHONY ALBRECT, director of the 
Office of Economic Policy, consulted with 
embassy and host government officials on eco- 
nomic issues at Jakarta, Seoul and Tokyo, 
February 8-16. 0 





Economic and 
Business Affairs 


FRANCES M. WILSON retired, February 
29, after 40 years of Government service, 
nearly 20 of them as executive director of the 
bureau. At a ceremony in his office, Assistant 
Secretary DEANE R. HINTON presented Miss 
Wilson the John Jacob Rogers Award for her 
‘unfailing personal commitment to integrity 
and professionalism.’” Mr. Hinton also took 
the occasion to announce that she had just been 
unanimously selected by a special panel as this 
year’s recipient of the Luther I. Replogle 
Award, which is granted annually to one indi- 
vidual for outstanding contributions to man- 
agement improvement. The Replogle Award 
will be presented formally at a later date. 
JACK D. JENKINS, formerly in European 
Affairs, has entered on duty as the bureau's 
executive director. Mr. Hinton attended the 
International Energy Agency governing board 
meeting in Paris, February 18-19. 

MICHAEL CALINGAERT, deputy assist- 
ant secretary for international resources and 
food policy, testified before a subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Committee, March 
4, in support of the administration’s request for 
$88 million to meet potential U.S. obligations 
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as a member of the recently concluded inter- 
national natural rubber agreement. Treasury 
Assistant Secretary FRED BERGSTEN joined 
Mr. Calingaert in testifying before the Com- 
mittee. Accompanying them were RICHARD 
M. OGDEN, chief of the Industrial and 
Strategic Materials Division, and THOMAS H. 
MARTIN of the same office. The previous 
month, Mr. Calingaert participated as a 
member of interagency panels in two briefings 
on the geopolitics of oil, before the Senate 
Energy Committee. On February 27, he at- 
tended the 109th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and Pe- 
troleum Engineers, in Las Vegas, where he 
spoke on ‘‘Minerals and U.S. Foreign Pol- 
icy.”’ During the week of March 10, Mr. 
Calingaert attended a series of meetings at the 
International Energy Agency in Paris, includ- 
ing that of the governing board, at which he 
served as head of the U.S. delegation. 
Negotiations to draft articles of agreement 
for the Common Fund continued in Geneva, 
February 18-March 5. JOHN FERRITER, di- 
rector, Office of International Commodities, 
headed the interagency delegation. The talks 
were scheduled to resume this month, and 
conference participants hope to wind up 
negotiations by the summer. The Common 
Fund would be a new financial institution to 
support international commodity agreements. 
DONALD F. HART, director of the Of- 
fice of Food Policy and Programs, initialed the 
final act of the Conference of Governments, in 
London, March 6, to establish the text of a 
new food aid convention. This action success- 
fully culminated negotiations which first began 
in Geneva over two years ago. Nineteen donor 
countries are committeed to provide, collec- 
tively, a minimum of 7.6 million tons of cere- 
als to developing countries annually. The 
conference was chaired by EDMUND M. 
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PARSONS, chief, Food Programs Division, 
who also was chairman of the preceding 35th 
session of the Food Aid Committee, in Lon- 
don, March 3-6, which completed the negoti- 
ations. Following the initialing ceremony Am- 
bassador KINGMAN BREWSTER JR. held a 
reception for delegates at his residence. 
RICHARD ZORN, grains specialist in the Of- 
fice of Food Policy, was alternate representa- 
tive to the 20th session of the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization intergovernmental group 
on grains, which met in Rome, February 
25-29. 

RALPH JOHNSON, assistant chief of the 
Industrial and Strategic Materials Division, 
headed the U.S. delegation to the 17th session 
of the International Tin Council, in London, 
March 10-14. This was the final session for 
the council before negotiations begin this 
month in Geneva for the siath International Tin 
Agreement. 

STEVEN HAAS of the Division of In- 
dustrial and Strategic Materials traveled to 
Geneva for the 12th session of the Committee 
on Tungsten, of the UN Conference on Trade 
and Development, February 25-29. PAUL 
WALTERS of the Tropical Products Division 
represented the Department at the third ad hoc 
meeting on Coir International, and the 15th 
meeting of the intergovernmental group on 
hard fibers, at the Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization, in Rome. Mr. Walters also at- 
tended the subsequent fourth preparatory 
meeting at the UN Conference on Trade and 
Development, in Geneva. B. BOYD HIGHT, 
deputy assistant secretary for transportation 
affairs, headed the U.S. delegation to the sec- 
ond air transport conference of the Interna- 


tional Civil Aviation Organization, at Mon- 
treal, February 12-28. Accompanying Mr. 
Hight were THOMAS C. COLWELL, chief of 
the Aviation Programs and Policy Division, 
and JOAN GRAVATT of the same office. Mr. 
Hight served as U.S. chairman at civil aviation 
negotiations with the United Kingdom, in 
Washington, February 27—March 5. The 
negotiations resulted in a significant expansion 
of air service between the two countries. 
RICHARD W. BOGOSIAN, chief of the 
Aviation Negotiations Division, was chairman 
of U.S.-Finland civil aviation negotiations, in 
Washington, February 19-22. The director of 
the Office of Maritime Affairs, TODD 
STEWART, participated in a symposium on 
the future of the U.S. Merchant Marine, spon- 
sored by the Port of Oakland, at Oakland, 
Calif., February 27-28. He also spoke, Feb- 
ruary 29, to the faculty and students of the 
California Merchant Marine Academy, in 
Vallejo, on the role of the Department in the 
development of U.S. maritime policy. ROBIN 
RITTERHOFF of the Office of Maritime Af- 


ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS AF- 
FAIRS—Assistant Secretary Deane R. 
Hinton, center, presents Superior Honor 
Award to Robin Raphel, second from 
left, and a Meritorious Honor Award to 
Jack Orlando, right, both of the Office of 
Investment Affairs. Charles F. Meissner, 
left, is deputy assistant secretary for in- 
ternational finance and development. 
Elinor Constable, second from right, is 
director of the Office of Investment Af- 
fairs. 0 





fairs attended a session of the U.S.-Argentine 
Joint Economic Commission, in Buenos Aires, 
March 3-7. 

ELINOR CONSTABLE, director of the 
Office of Investment Affairs, attended the third 
general conference of the UN Industrial De- 
velopment Organization, in New Delhi, 
January 21-February 8. RICHARD KAUZ- 
LARICH, deputy director of the Office of In- 
vestment Affairs, was the U.S. expert to the 
UN ad hoc intergovernmental working group 
of experts on international standards of ac- 
counting and reporting, which met in New 
York, February 11-22. On March 10 BILL 
MILAM, deputy director of the Office of 
Monetary Affairs, addressed a breakfast 
meeting of presidents of national mutual sav- 
ings banks, to discuss international monetary 
policy and its effect on the U.S. economy. 
JOHN L. PROCTOR, the bureau’s general 
services officer for more than 13 years, retired, 
January 11, and was presented the Superior 
Honor Award, plus a cash award, for his serv- 
ice. 

On March 10 BILL MILAM, deputy di- 
rector, Office of International Monetary Af- 
fairs, addressed a breakfast meeting of presi- 
dents of national mutual savings banks to dis- 
cuss international monetary policy and its ef- 
fect on the U.S. economy. 

New employees in the bureau include 
STEPHEN H. MULLER, assigned to the Plan- 
ning and Economic Analysis Staff, but tem- 
porarily detailed to the Office of Development 
Finance; and VICTORIA DOLLINS, Office of 
International Communications Policy. 0 


European Affairs 


On February 28, deputy assistant secretary 
ROBERT L. BARRY participated as a speaker 
in a conference for business executives on 
Government operations, sponsored by the 
Brookings Institution. Mr. Barrry addressed a 
group of scholars, March 12, on U.S. relations 
with the Soviet Union and eastern Europe. On 
March 14, he participated in a seminar for 
Hungarian-Americans. JAMES E. GOODBY 
has been succeeded by RAYMOND C. 
EWING as deputy assistant secretary. Mr. 
Goodby is ambassador-designate to Finland. 

Ambassador HARRY E. BERGOLD JR., 
Hungary, departed Washington, March 15, en 
route to Budapest. He arrived, March 24, to 
assume his new duties as ambassador. Ambas- 
sador ARTHUR A. HARTMAN, France, was 
in the Department for consultation, March 
5-9. Ambassador-designate JAMES W. 
SPAIN, Turkey, completed his consultations 
and was sworn in, February 19. Arriving in 
Ankara, February 26, he presented credentials 
to PRESIDENT KORUTURK, March 4. 
ROBERT E. BARBOUR, deputy chief of mis- 
sion, and RONALD WOODS, political- 
military officer, Spain, were in the Department 
to participate in the U.S.-Spanish Council 
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meeting, March 4-7. CHARLES MAGEE, 
deputy chief of mission, Sofia, was in the De- 
partment on consultations, March 3-6. 
HARRY J. GILMORE, deputy director, Office 
of Eastern European Affairs, traveled to 
Bucharest, Sofia, Belgrade and Warsaw, for 
consultations, February 9-21. JOHN J. 
MARESCA, Director, Office of Western 
European Affairs, spoke to the National War 
College, March 11, on France. 

WILLIAM T. SHINN, Jr., director, Of- 
fice of Soviet Union Affairs, traveled to 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., February 13, 
to address students and faculty). SHERROD 
McCALL, deputy director, traveled to Cincin- 
nati, March 6-7, to participate in the 26th an- 
nual conference on International Affairs. 
GARY L. MATTHEWS, officer-in-charge, 
Multilateral Political Relations, traveled to 
Southeast Asia, February 9-26, with activities 
scheduled in Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, 
Bangkok, Manila and Tokyo. Mr. Matthews 
also traveled to Springfield, Mo., March 14, 
and Kansas City, March 17, to speak on 
U.S.-Soviet relations. MARTIN McLEAN 
joined the Office of Soviet Union Affairs, 
Multilateral Political Relations Section, in 
early March, replacing AVIS BOHLEN, who 
has transferred to the Office of European Se- 
curity and Political Affairs. 

DONALD C. LEIDEL, executive direc- 
tor, deputy assistant secretary SHARON E. 
AHMAD; and RICHARD J. SMITH, director 
of Canadian affairs, traveled to Ottawa to at- 
tend the principal officers conference, March 
3-6. CHARLES R. BOWERS, deputy direc- 
tor, traveled to Frankfurt, Bonn, Berlin, 
Vienna, Belgrade, Zagreb and Zurich, to dis- 
cuss administrative and management matters 
connected with the U.S. mission in Berlin, and 
for consultations and orientation with other 
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VALLETTA, Malta—At awards cere- 
mony are, from left: Norma L. (Micki) 
Kleiber, administrative/consular officer 
(Meritorious Honor Award for service in 
Tehran); Joseph Micallef, handyman/ 
messenger; Ambassador Joan M. Clark; 
Arthur A. Tabone, driver/messenger; and 
Gladys Grech, accounts/personnel/ 
protocol specialist. 














ATHENS—Foreign Service national 
Nicholas G. Damigos is presented the FBI 
(Federal Bureau of Investigation) Direc- 
tor’s Award. Ambassador Robert J. 
McCloskey is on left, and Mrs. Damigos 
and Michael J. Jewler, legal attache, 
Embassy Rome, are on right. 0 
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posts, March 9-18. TIMOTHY E. RODDY, 
post management officer, traveled to Toronto, 
Ottawa and Montreal, to participate in the con- 
sular assistance team study of consular opera- 
tions at Consulate General Toronto, March 
9-18. 

On February 11, deputy assistant secretary 
JAMES E. GOODBY and Finnish Ambassador 
JAAKKO ILONIEMI signed the protocol ex- 
changing instruments of ratification of the ex- 
tradition treaty between the United States and 
Finland. Assisting were TAINA TERA- 
VAINEN, second secretary of the Finnish em- 
bassy, and GENEVIEVE BELL, Office of 
Treaty Affairs. 

The following were in on consultation: 
DIXIE GRIMES, general services officer, LIS- 
bon; JOHN BASTEK, administrative officer, 
from East Berlin, now assigned as general 
services officer, Vienna, DANNY WILLIAM- 
SON, administrative counselor, London; NICK 
BASKEY, administrative officer, Lisbon; 
DON MUSCH, personnel officer, Ankara; 
RON MAINS, administrative officer, Buch- 
arest; IRV HICKS, administrative officer, 
West Berlin. TAMAS ZENPLENYI Foreign 
Service national senior political assistant, 
Budapest, participated in a special pilot pro- 
gram at Georgetown University in interpreter 
techniques. O 





Foreign Service Institute 


PAUL H. BOEKER, ambassador to 
Bolivia since 1977, has been named the 11th 
director of the institute. He took up his duties 
March 3. Mr. Boeker, a career Foreign Service 
officer, has served in Germany, Bolivia and in 
the Bureau of Economic and Business Affairs. 
GEORGE S. SPRINGSTEEN JR. was hon- 
ored, February 9, on his retirement as director 
of the institute. He had served in this position 
since 1976. BEN H. READ, under secretary 
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FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE— 
Participants in the diplomat-in-residence 
midterm consultations are, front row, 
left to right: Ambassador Frank E. 
Maestrone; George S. Springsteen, for- 
mer director of the institute; Jack F. 
Matlock Jr., deputy director. Second 
row: Edward W. Mulcahy, Jean R. Tart- 
ter, Harvey F. Nelson Jr., Charles W. 
Naas, Maurice D. Bean, M. Gordon 
Daniels. Not attending: Edward C. In- 
graham. 














for management, presented Mr. Springsteen 
with the John Jacob Rogers Award. Also re- 
tiring, February 29, were JOSEPH TERRAN- 
OVA JR., executive director, and MARIE 
ARENA, the director’s secretary. Ms. Arena 
had served at the institute since 1954. 

Newly appointed language and culture in- 
structors are EDITH BERNARD, REIN 
BOGGS, SYLVANA EHRMAN, VALER 
GERGELY, TRUDY HAGEN, NOBUKO 
JOHNSON, VERA JOVANCEVIC, TEO- 
DORA KAPELINA, SAYOKO KAWAMOTO, 
TETSUO KUMATORIYA, MILAN LEPUSIC, 
SETSUKO PFEIFFER, FRANCELINE 
RUDD, ATANAS SLAVOV, ALEXANDER 
SUSLOV, EVGENIYA SUSLOV, MARI 
TAKAHASI, PATRICK VILLEGOUREIX- 
RITAUD, LYDIA VORONINA, JANINE 
WILSON and FATMA YURUKOGLU. 

New staff members are FRANCIS DEN- 
NETT, from Office of the Director General; 
EVA DEVAUGHN, from the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management; VIRGINIA GRAZIANO; 
JOSETTA HAMPTON, from the Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research; LOIS MARANTZ; 
DOROTHY MILLER, from the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel; PAT MILLER, from the Bureau of 
Public Affairs; FANCHON SILBERSTEIN; 
EDWARD STANLEY, from the Office of 
Communications; and ELIZABETH WEL- 
DEN. O 
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Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary PATRICIA DERIAN 
and T. JESSE CLEAR, human rights officer 
for Near East and South Asian affairs, departed 
March 2 for a month-long trip to India, Nepal, 
Bangladesh, Sri Lanka and Pakistan. They 
were scheduled to return to the United States 
March 28. On February 25-26, Ms. Derian 
delivered the Barbara Bailey Brown lecture at 
Vassar, and addressed several political science 
classes on the U.S. human rights policy. On 
February 27, she addressed participants in the 
executive program of the Graduate School of 
Industrial Administration, Carnegie-Mellon 
University. 


The senior deputy assistant secretary, 
STEPHEN PALMER, and office director 
CHARLES SALMON addressed the media- 
diplomat seminar sponsored by the Bureau of 
Public Affairs, February 26. On March 10-11, 
CHARLES B. SALMON JR. spoke on the 
human rights policy at a meeting sponsored by 
the Wesley Foundation at the University of 
Michigan. Mr. Salmon also met with members 
of the editorial board of the Detroit Free Press. 
Special assistant DAVID MARTIN appeared 
on the ‘‘McNeill-Lehrer Report,’’ February 
21, to discuss the issue of Haitian asylum 
seekers. He also addressed a group of visiting 
church leaders on the human rights policy, at 
United Methodist Church, on Capitol Hill, 
March 13. PATRICK FLOOD, human rights 
officer for South American affairs, addressed a 
Latin American studies course at George 
Washir.;ton University, February 21. He also 
participated in a panel on human rights and 
Latin America, sponsored by the Georgetown 
International Institute, at the Shoreham Hotel, 
February 23. RICHARD GRAHAM, human 
rights officer for Central American affairs, 
participated in the annual New Orleans-Central 
American trade conference, sponsored by the 
International Trade Mart of New Orleans, 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND HUMANITAR- 
IAN AFFAIRS — Jerome H. Holland, 
right, American Red Cross chairman, 
presents plaque to deputy assistant sec- 
retary Frank A. Sieverts, for his work on 
behalf of refugees and prisoners of war, 
and for his role as U.S. liaison with the 
American and International Red Cross. 
Mr. Sieverts has become minister- 
counselor for humanitarian affairs, U.S. 
mission, Geneva. 0 
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February 27-28. On March 16, Mr. Graham 
spoke to an adult class at the Universalist 
Church, on the human rights policy. He also 
addressed an orientation course at the Foreign 
Service Institute on the human rights policy. 
He participated in a briefing on Latin America, 
March 21, for a group of Washington State 
agricultural and forestry executives who will 
be traveling to the region. 0 


Intelligence and Research 


Ambassador RONALD I. SPIERS has re- 
turned to the Department and assumed his new 
duties as director of the bureau. His previous 
assignment was as ambassador to Turkey. 
MARTIN PACKMAN, deputy director for re- 
search; ARTHUR E. GOODWIN JR., execu- 
tive director, and EMERSON M. BROWN, as- 
sistant deputy director for coordination, retired 
at the end of February. JOHN A. BAKER will 
be acting deputy director for research until 
PHILIP H. STODDARD assumes that position 
in June. VINCENT J. FARLEY is the new 
executive director of the bureau. 


GEORGE S. HARRIS, director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for the Near 
East and South Asia, spoke on ‘‘Turkey Be- 
tween Alliance and Alienation,’’ at the confer- 
ence on Turkey and the West at City Univer- 
sity of New York, March 21. JOSEPH V. 
MONTVILLE, Near East division chief from 
the same office, represented the Department at 
the semiannual NATO Middle East experts 
meeting, in Brussels, February 6-8. He then 
continued on to posts in Bahrain, the United 
Arab Emirates, Oman, Saudi Arabia and 
Egypt, February 8-20. On March 14, Mr. 
Montville lectured on the United States and the 
Muslim world at a symposium at Saint Mary’s 
College in Notre Dame. THEODORE H. 
KATTOUF, analyst in the Near East Division, 
addressed the Golden Eagle Square and Com- 
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pass Club of Pikesville, Md., a Masonic or- 
ganization, on ‘‘Causes of Instability in the 
Middle East,’’ March 11. SAMUEL J. ROB- 
ERTS, Israel analyst, attended a seminar at 
Lehrman Institute, New York, on Israel, 
March 12. WALTER K. ANDERSON, analyst 
in the South Asia Division, spoke to members 
of the social science faculty on ‘‘Indo/U.S. 
Relations,’’ and lectured to a series of classes 
on ‘‘Developments in South Asia,’’ at Oakland 
University. He also gave a speech in Roches- 
ter, Mich., on ‘*U.S. Policy and the Afghan 
Crisis,’’ and gave an informal talk to students 
on U.S. foreign policy, March 16-18. 
MARTHA MAUTNER, deputy director of 
the Office of Research and Analysis for the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, spoke to 
gatherings of the World Affairs Council, in 
San Bernadino, Portland, and the University of 
Nevada, at Las Vegas, March 4-7, on the 
subject of U.S.-Soviet relations. DONALD 
GRAVES, chief of the Soviet Internal Affairs 
Division, addressed the Cornell Club, Wash- 
ington, on Soviet domestic affairs, February 


BUREAU OF INTELLIGENCE AND 
RESEARCH—At awards ceremony, 
from left: Theodore H. Kattouf, Meri- 
torious Honor Award; Catherine E. Hall, 
cash award; Carolyn Contee, high qual- 
ity step increase; Elizabeth McKune, 
Meritorious Honor Award; David G. 
Smith and William Dean Howells, 
Superior Honor Award; Donald Graves, 
Meritorious Honor Award; Steven J. 
Coffey, high quality step increase; David 
E. Mark, who presented the awards; 
William Duncan, high quality step in- 
crease; Michael A. Jacobs, Meritorious 
Honor Award; Lillian Frisa and Kristen 
Halwax, high quality step increase. Not 
present: Beverly LaPrince and Paul J. 
Costolanski, high quality step increase; 
and Austina H. Jones, cash award. 0 
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26. CLIFFORD GROSS, chief of the Soviet 
Foreign Political Division, attended the NATO 
experts meeting on the USSR and eastern 
Europe, in Brussels, March 11-14. WAYNE 
LIMBERG, analyst, lecutred at the Foreign 
Service Institute on the Soviets and the Middle 
East, March 6. He also spoke to the Gaith- 
ersburg chapter of the American Association of 
University Women, March 12, and to a student 
group in the Department, March 14, on the 
subjeci of the United States and the USSR after 
Afghanistan. 

MARTHA MAUTNER, deputy director of 
the Office of Research and Analysis for the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, addressed 
the Foreign Affairs Interagency Seminar on 
USSR-European relations, January 17. She 
also addressed the Presidential Classroom as- 
sembly on U.S. foreign policy, February 5. 
IRENE JAFFE, special assistant in that of- 
fice’s Eastern Europe Division, participated in 
a conference at the Russian Research Center, 
Harvard University, on the Soviet and East 
European economies, February 11. WAYNE 
LIMBERG, analyst, Soviet Foreign Political 
Division, lectured on ‘‘U.S.-USSR After Af- 
ghanistan,’’ to a group from the Center for 
Learning, Montgomery County, Md., February 
15, at the request of the Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs. 

Office of External Research: ERIC WIL- 
LENZ, chairman of the Europe and Global Re- 
search Group, attended a dinner-discussion on 
February 11 at the Kennan Institute for Ad- 
vanced Russian Studies on ‘‘The Impact of 
Military Institutions on Soviet Society.”’ 
DALLAS LLOYD, program officer in the 
same office, also attended the meeting. 
JOSEPH P. SMALDONE, program officer, 
organized a colloquium on Mali for Ambas- 
sador ANNE F. HOLLOWAY on November 
19. He attended the Foreign Affairs Interde- 
partmental Seminar, January 7-18, and helped 
to arrange a colloquium on U.S. trade and in- 
vestment activities in Africa on January 23. 
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Dr. LEWIS ALEXANDER, Department 
geographer, attended a seminar at East 
Carolina University, Greenville, N.C., January 
31-February 1, on geography and the law of 
the sea. Also, with Professor LOUIS SOHN of 
Harvard, he served on a panel of the Ocean 
Policy Review Group of the Council on 
Foreign Relations, in New York, February 21. 
Mrs. SANDRA SHAW, chief of the Office of 
the Geographer’s Cartography Division, was 
an observer at the ninth UN Regional Cartog- 
raphic Conference for Asia and the Pacific, 
Wellington, New Zealand, February 11-21. 
She also conferred with the New Zealand hy- 
drographer in Auckland. 

ANTON DEPORTE, Director, Office of 
Research and Analysis for Western Europe, 
lectured on ‘‘Europe in the 1920s,’ at Colum- 
bia University, January 31. The following day 
he lectured on ‘‘U.S.-European Relations,’’ at 
Yale University. 

Office of Research and Analysis for 
American Republics: JAMES E. BUCHANAN 
and WILLIAM LOFSTROM, analysts, partici- 
pated as adjunct chairmen for advanced area 
studies for Spanish and Portuguese language 
students, January 31 and February 7. CYN- 
THIA THOMAS, of the same office, attended 
a conference on the Caribbean sponsored by 
the Council of the Americas and the Organiza- 
tion of American States, February 7. 

Northeast Asia Division, Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for East Asia and the 
Pacific: RONALD MORSE delivered a talk on 
**‘Japan’s Response to the Middle East Crises: 
Implications for Japanese Foreign Policy,”’ at 
the Woodrow Wilson International Center for 
Scholars. CAROL HAMRIN, also from that 
division, spoke for three days in the Cincinnati 
area for the Council on World Affairs, at two 
colleges, a press conference, a civic leaders 
luncheon, with the editorial board of the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, and in a TV public affairs 
program, ‘*World Front.’’ LILLIAN CRAIG 
HARRIS, from the division, spoke on China 
and southeast Asia, to the Central Virginia 
Chapter of the Retired Officers Association, in 
Charlottesville, January 24. She also prepared 
a paper, ‘*Sino-Soviet Competition in the Mid- 
dle East,’’ for presentation at the International 
Studies Association conference, 
Angeles, March 22. 0 


in Los 





Inter-American Affairs 


Assistant Secretary WILLIAM G. BOW- 
DLER gave the introduction for Honduran 
President POLICARPO PAZ GARCIA at the 
U.S.-Central American Conference on Trade 
and Investment, in New Orleans, February 28. 
On March 13, Mr. Bowdler addressed the 
Mid-America Committee in Chicago. Deputy 
assistant secretary JOHN A. BUSHNELL trav- 
eled to Panama, February 25-29, where he ad- 
dressed the military group commanders’ con- 
ference. At the Harvard University conference 
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PORT-AU-PRINCE, Haiti—Ambassador 
William B. Jones presents awards to 
Vivian F. Halyard, left, his secretary, 
and Maria Verena Duval, information as- 
sistant, and Gaston Turnier, right, gen- 
eral services section. 0 





on Hispanic politics, February 23-24, deputy 
assistant secretary RALPH C. GUZMAN par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion on how 
Hispanic-Americans influence foreign policy. 
Deputy assistant secretary JIM CHEEK served 
as charge d'affaires a.i. in San Salvador, Feb- 
ruary 15-March 13. A. CRAIG MURPHY, 
political officer in the Office of Panamanian 
Affairs, visited Panama, March 9-16, for 
orientation and consultations on political and 
economic matters. 0 





International Narcotics 
Matters 


Approximately 90 persons from Wash- 
ington and Western Hemisphere posts attended 
the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs regional 
narcotics conference, at Harper's Ferry, 
W. Va., January 17-18. HARRY L. 
COBURN, director, Office of Plans, Policy 
and Program Management, and SUSAN 
GINSBURG, special assistant to Assistant 
Secretary MALTHEA FALCO, attended a 
meeting of the Development Assistance Com- 
mittee of the Organization of Economic Coop- 
eration and Development, in Paris, January 31, 
to discuss the experiences of bilateral donor 
agencies in assisting countries working to de- 
crease illicit narcotics production. Ms. Falco 
attended the chiefs-of-mission conference in 
Singapore, February 10-12, then proceeded to 
Vienna to attend the meeting of the UN Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs. 


JOHN McLAUGHLIN, aviation adviser, 
visited Oklahoma, Texas and Georgia, Feb- 
ruary 4, to inspect aircraft for procurement for 
the government of Mexico. RICHARD MAR- 
TINEZ, training coordinator, accompanied by 
MANUEL GOMEZ, Drug Enforcement 
Agency, visited Colombia the week of Feb- 
ruary 25, to assist the embassy at Bogota in 
planning the training component of the 
bureau’s fiscal year 1980 program in Colom- 
bia. Hugo Escobar Sierra, minister of justice, 
Colombia, visited Ms. Falco and various law 
enforcement officials in Washington, under the 
bureau’s Executive Observation Program, 
February 27-March 16. 

Four Burmese students attended a brief 
orientation session in the bureau, March 7, 
before departing for Ohio State University’s 
Wooster campus, to attend a beekeeping 
course designed to develop an income re- 
placement program for Burmese opium farm- 
ers. Five Thai medical experts arrived in 
Washington, March 14, to attend a bureau- 
sponsored special training seminar, in connec- 
tion with the central patient register program. 
The program is administered with the assist- 
ance of tiie National Institute of Drug Abuse. 
They will be traveling throughout the United 
States, March 17-April 29. 0 


International Organization 
Affairs 


Assistant Secretary CHARLES WILLIAM 
MAYNES addressed the Women’s Regional 
Democratic Club, March 3, in Washington. He 
also introduced Ambassador DONALD 
McHENRY to the group. Mr. Maynes made 
the opening remarks at the Carnegie Endow- 
ment Dinner discussion, in New York, March 
21. The topic was ‘‘Demands for a New World 
Information Order: How Should the Developed 
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GENEVA—Safe-driving awards are pre- 
sented to chauffeurs of the U.S. mission, 
by Ambassador Gerald B. Helman. From 
left: Doyle E. Gentry, general services 
officer; Natalino Susin; Gerard Odot; 
Mr. Helman; Giovanni Zago; Jean-Daniel 
Isely; Vincenzo Calcagno; Pietro 
D’Amato; Andre Galliard; Don C. Eller, 
deputy chief of mission. Hocine 
Souilaheddib did not attend the cere- 
mony. 0 


Nations Respond?”’ 

A seminar sponsored by the U.S. mission 
to the UN, on improving coordination between 
the mission and the bureau, was held in New 
York, March 7-8. Attending were Mr. 
Maynes; MICHAEL NEWLIN, deputy assist- 
ant secretary for political and multilateral af- 
fairs; MARION V. CREEKMORE, deputy as- 
sistant secretary for economic and develop- 
ment policy, RICHARD V. HENNES, execu- 
tive director; CSANAD TOTH, special assist- 
ant; DAVID L. STOTTLEMYER, director, 
Policy Management Staff; PETER BRIDGES, 
director, and MELVYN LEVITSKY, deputy 
director, Office of UN Political Affairs; 
PHILIP KAPLAN, director, Office of Mul- 
tilateral Plans and Coordination; GORDON 
BROWN, director, Office of International 
Economic Policy; JOHN FOX, director, Office 
of Development and Humanitarian Programs; 
and MICHAEL PEAY and DOUGLAS 
McELHANEY, special assistants, Office of 
the U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations. 

GEORGE A. DALLEY, deputy assistant 
secretary for human rights and social affairs, 
has been appointed to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board by PRESIDENT CARTER. FRANCES 
JACKSON is transferring there as his secre- 
tary. CSANAD TOTH addressed the Dallas 
Regional Conference for Women, March 14. 
This was one of a series of regional confer- 
ences in preparation for the UN Mid-Decade 
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Conference on Women, which will take place 
in June in Copenhagen. He also briefed a 
‘*Close-Up’’ group, at the Department, March 
20. Mr. Kaplan addressed foreign military of- 
ficers in the Department, March 26. JOHN W. 
McDONALD JR., Agency Directorate for In- 
ternational Labor Organization Affairs, spoke, 
March 17, at Kent State University on ‘‘Anal- 
ogy of a Global Conference.’’ He also ad- 
dressed the Center of Concern, March 27, in 
Washington, on ‘‘UNIDO III and the North- 
South Dialogue.’ KENNETH BROWN, dep- 
uty director for dependent areas in the Office 
of UN Political Affairs, has transferred to the 
African bureau. PAMELA STRATTON, for- 
merly of the Office of Position and Pay Man- 
agement, has been designated director, Office 
of Administrative Services. She will be re- 
placing ANNE KANE, who retired after 38 
years of service. Mrs. Kane will be serving the 
bureau in a consultative capacity. 

HERBERT G. WING, deputy director, 
Office of Development and Humanitarian Pro- 
grams, visited New York, March 3-4, for con- 
sultations with the U.S. mission to the UN, the 
UN Children’s Fund (UNICEF), and the U.S. 
Committee for UNICEF. The deputy U.S. 
representative for UNESCO affairs in Paris, 
RUSSELL HEATER, retired. Mr. Heater will 
serve the bureau as a consultant on UNESCO 
financial matters. PEGGY STARK transferred 
from the U.S. mission to the UN to the Ag- 
riculture Directorate. JEAN KRUSSELL, from 
the Science and Technology Directorate, has 
retired. GRACE WILLIAMS, from the Pro- 
gram Division of the Office of International 
Conferences, has accepted an appointment 
with the General Services Administration. 
PATRICIA LEBEAU has been assigned to the 
Office of Administrative Services. BENOIT 
BROOKENS, from the Secretariat to the U.S. 
National Commission for UNESCO, has sepa- 
rated from the Department. SHEILA 
WALKER, from the International Women’s 
Programs Directorate, has accepted a position 
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in the Bureau of Consular Affairs. 

JOYCE RABENS, Office of International 
Economic Policy, was a member of the dele- 
gation to the UN Conference on Trade and De- 
velopment’s 20th session of the Trade and De- 
velopment Board, Geneva, March 17-21. 
MARIAN TIPTON, Agency Directorate for 
UNESCO, served as adviser to the UNESCO 
special committee of governmental experts that 
is preparing a draft recommendation concern- 
ing safeguarding and preservation of moving 
images, in Paris, March 18-27. RICHARD T. 
MILLER, Off.ce of International Economic 
Policy, was a member of the delegation to the 
Economic and Social Commission for Asia and 
the Pacific (36th plenary session), Bangkok, 
March 18-29. DONALD E. J. STEWART, 
inter-American organization adviser, U.S. 
mission to the Organization of American States 
served as U.S. representative to the OAS 
Inter-American Childrens’ Institute directing 
council meeting, in San Jose, March 24-28. 
WILLIAM MENOLD, Office of UN Affairs, 
served as adviser to the nonproliferation treaty 
preparatory meeting, in Geneva, March 24- 
April 3. 

BARBARA GOOD, director of interna- 
tional women’s programs; VIVIAN DER- 
RYCK, coordinator of the U.S. Secretariat for 
the UN Mid-Decade Conference on Women; 
MARUEEN WHALEN, Ms. Derryck’s deputy; 
and LINE HEYNIGER, program officer of the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, at- 
tended the 28th session of the UN Commission 
on the Status of Women, in Vienna, February 
25-March 5. 0 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


SINAI SUPPORT MISSION 


C. WILLIAM KONTOS, director, visited 
New York, March 5-7, to attend an Interna- 
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SINAI FIELD MISSION —Director 
Kenneth A. Hartung, center, introduces 
E-Systems, Inc., manager Doyle K. 
Gantt, left, to Egyptian President Anwar 
El-Sadat. 0 





tional Peace Academy conference and meet 
with officials of the U.S. mission to the UN. 
FRANK TRINKA, executive assistant, was on 
temporary duty at the field mission, leaving 
Washington February 29 and returning March 
13. JAMES KIMMEL, deputy associate di- 
rector for contracts, transferred from the mis- 
sion, on March 10, to the Department of State 
Procurement Branch. JAMES WALLEN, as- 
sociate director for engineering, was on tem- 
porary duty at the field mission, February 
25-March 3. Communications officer JOSEPH 
C. WELLER arrived at the field mission 
March 11 for a tour of duty. 

While touring the Sinai on February 2, 
Egyptian President ANWAR EL-SADAT, ac- 
companied by high-ranking Egyptian officials, 
made a brief stop at the field mission. He told 
director KENNETH A HARTUNG that he 
wanted to express his appreciation for the role 
of the mission in the peacekeeping process. 
Mr. Hartung briefed Mr. Sadat on the mis- 
sion’s previous early warning role and post- 
January 25 verification role as agreed to by the 
United States, Egypt and Israel at the Sep- 
tember 1979 trilateral talks in Washington. 0 

















Public Affairs 


Office of Public Programs: From February 
15-March 15, a record 3,322 persons attended 
some 44 foreign policy briefings in the De- 
partment. DIANE KELLY helped arrange the 
briefings. Among the groups were the Model 
UN, the Secondary Schools Teachers Institute 
and the National Federation of Democratic 
Women. HENDRIK WOODS met twice with 
students participating in a ‘‘Close-Up’’ semi- 
nar, and briefed them on foreign policy issues. 
On February 21, ROBERT ANDERS, formerly 
in the Office of Public Programs, traveled to 
Florida to speak to the Palm Beach Roundtable 
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on his experiences as one of the six Americans 
in the Canadian sanctuary in Iran. 

On February 25, SECRETARY VANCE, 
GEORGE VEST and HAROLD SAUNDERS 
briefed members of the Executive Council on 
Foreign Diplomats. A luncheon followed at 
which PAUL VOLCKER, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, was speaker. This 
event was coordinated by Ms. Kelly. 

The bureau’s annual foreign policy con- 
ference for editors and broadcasters was held 
in the Loy Henderson Auditorium, March 4-5. 
Some 200 media representatives gathered to 
hear WARREN CHRISTOPHER, DONALD 
McHENRY, HODDING CARTER Ill, VIC- 
TOR PALMIERI, WILLIAM BOWDLER, 
RICHARD HOLBROOKE, DEAN HINTON, 
WILLIAM DYESS, GUY ERB, and Mr. 
Saunders. The reception was hosted by Deputy 
Secretary WARREN CHRISTOPHER. Confer- 
ence managers were ILMAR HEINARU and 
DORIS WILLIAMSON. 

A breakfast meeting was conducted in the 
sixth-floor office of TOM RESTON March 10. 
Eleven presidents of mutual savings banks 
from around the country gathered to hear 
briefings on U.S. international monetary pol- 
icy, by WILLIAM MILAM of the Bureau of 
Economic and Business Affairs, and general 
foreign policy, by Mr. Reston. BARBARA 
BOLLER coordinated the event, and CON- 
STANCE DUNAWAY spoke briefly on the 
bureau’s liaison with the business community. 
A scholar-diplomat seminar on European af- 
fairs was held, March 10-14. Among the offi- 
cers briefing the group were Mr. Vest, Mr. 
Dyess and SHARON AHMAD. The reception 
was hosted by Mr. Carter. Out-of-the-building 
briefings were also arranged by the bureau for 
the academicians with the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Subcommittee and the National Security 
Council. Coordinators were MARIE BLAND, 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS— Assistant Secretary 
Hodding Carter III presents retirement 
plaque to Doris Williamson, program of- 
ficer, who has retired after 32 years of 
Government service. 0 





BUREAU NOTES 


with IRENE PIECHOWICZ of the Bureau of 
European Affairs. 

Office of the Historian: JAMES GRANT, 
a graduate of Galludet College, has joined the 
office as text editor-typist. N. STEPHEN 
KANE is participating as adjunct chairman of 
the module on Mexico, in a pilot program at 
the Foreign Service Institute designed to inte- 
grate advanced area studies and Spanish/ 
Portuguese language training. BROMLEY 
SMITH, former Foreign Service officer and 
executive secretary of the National Security 
Council under Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson, discussed his experiences in U.S. 
foreign policy formulation with Department 
historians, March 5. Senior historian DAVID 
H. STAUFFER retired, February 29, after 24 
years’ service in the office. 

Executive Office: JUDITH A. KARIN- 
SHAK reported to the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary as Mr. Dyess’ secretary, March 17. 
Ms. Karinshak has replaced RUTH BUTLER, 
who was assigned to Copenhagen. COLGATE 
PRENTICE retired February 29. DAVID 
PATTERSON and DELIA PITTS were to re- 
port to duty, March 24, as historians. DORIS 
WILLIAMSON retired February 29. VIC- 
TORIA NATHAN transferred to another 
agency on March 8. 

Office of Press Relations: JOSEPH W. 
REAP JR, administrative assistant, was pro- 
moted to press officer, March 10. On March 
14, Mr. Reap appeared before a student group 
to speak on foreign policy. On March 17, 
DAVID PASSAGE, director of the Press Of- 
fice, made his debut as a Department spokes- 
man. 

Office of Public Communication: JOHN 
C. KIMBALL, chief of the Editorial Division, 
is on temporary duty in Kingston, assisting the 
embassy with publications on U.S. assistance 
to Jamaica. COLLEEN SUSSMAN, writer/ 
editor in the Editorial Division, was the cover 
artist for the February issue of the Foreign 
Service Journal. The oil painting depicted the 
town of Taxco, Mexico, which she visited 
while spending a summer studying Spanish in 
Cuernavaca. & 
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—(Continued from inside front cover) 
the next step in the examination 
process. Non-minority candidates 
who score between 70 and 75 will 
be advised that the projection of 
institutional needs of the Foreign 
Service does not appear to warrant 
their assessment at this time.”’ 

An even shorter summary 
would read: ‘**. .. And the little 
dog laughed to see such sport. . .”’ 


WILLIAM W. STRUCK 
Consular officer 0 


‘Small mind’ speaks 
ROSSLYN, VA. 


DEAR SIR: 

As one of those ‘‘small 
minds’’ Mr. Trader believes should 
be thrown out of the Service, I feel 
I must respond to his letter in the 
February issue. 

The airgram (A-1093, April 
15, 1979) establishes a housing 
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‘*Forget it, honey. Stuff like that always 
goes to FSO-1s or members of the Hous- 
ing Committee.’’ 0 
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policy directly linked to the aver- 
age size of housing available in the 
Washington metropolitan area. It 
does not intend to, nor does it in 
fact, disadvantage any employee in 
terms of the size of taxpayer- 
provided quarters. Although, ad- 
mittedly, it contributes nothing to 
diplomacy, an analysis of the De- 
partment’s role will uncover many, 
many things done by many, many 
people which have nothing to do 
with the second oldest profession. 

To accuse those responsible 
for making scarce resources fit 
needs, of small-mindedness is, in 
itself, small-minded. Unfortu- 
nately, and obviously to the chagrin 
of some, the Department not only 
has the right but must concern it- 
self with how its monies are spent 
particularly in these days of scarce 
free lunches. 

It is also unfortunate that Mr. 
Trader’s suggestions will not ease 
housing problems, even a little. 
Both of the principle drafters of the 
airgram are, alas, considerably 
out-of-pocket for the housing they 
occupy in the Washington area. 

Sincerely, 

PHILLIP J. WALLS 
Executive officer 

Office of Foreign Buildings 
Operations 0 


He said THAT? 


BRUSSELS 


DEAR SIR: 

It was a delightful surprise to 
learn that Xenophon was responsi- 
ble for the remark ‘‘And then I 
beat him up’’ (NEWSLETTER, 
Blachly’s February quiz). A glar- 
ing omission from the list of quo- 
tations, however, and one that eas- 
ily tops General McAuliffe’s 
‘*Nuts!’’ is the mot de Cam- 
bronne. In the final moments of 
the battle of Waterloo, General 
Cambronne, mounted on horseback 
inside the remnants of a battalion 
of the Imperial Guard, drawn up in 
square formation, was offered a 
chance to surrender by the attack- 
ing Anglo-Dutch forces. His suc- 
cinct reply ‘‘Merde!’’ earned him a 
sort of posthumous ownership of 
the word. ‘‘Le mot de Cam- 
bronne’’ has become a genteel cir- 
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cumlocution for the word 
“*merde.’’ 
Then they beat him up. 
Yours faithfully, 
JACK AUBERT 


First secretary 0 


Men were absent 


WASHINGTON 


DEAR SIR: 

On March 12, 13 and 14 the 
Office of Medical S-rvices pre- 
sented a program entitled ‘‘Prog- 
ress Against Breast Cancer.’’ This 
program and the audience discus- 
sion that followed was one of the 
most worthwhile endeavors I have 
seen. 

At the session I attended, I 
noted few medical personnel and 
no men. What a sorry state of af- 
fairs! Although a very small per- 
centage of men may develop breast 
cancer, about 50% or more of the 
female population will at some 
time face the question ‘‘Do I have 
breast cancer?’’ They all have male 
relatives. 

More presentations on similar 
subjects would, from my view- 
point, be a service that an organi- 
zation like ours should provide. 

Sincerely, 
PEARL L. Liptak 0 


Why argue? 
MOGADISHU, SOMALIA 


DEAR SIR: 

Imagine my surprise when I 
opened the January NEWSLETTER 
and found two of my photographs 
in your ‘‘Best of the Year’’ fea- 
ture. I was quite flattered; I for one 
will not dispute the editors’ taste! 

Sincerely, 
KENNETH W. PARENT 
Administrative officer, roving @ 


Notice 


To author of ‘‘General Ser- 
vants Office’’ letter: The NEws- 
LETTER does not print unsigned 
letters. To our other contributors: 
(1) Double-space; (2) spell out ti- 
tles and acronyms; (3) keep ’em 
short. 

—The editor. 0 
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OBITUARIES 


Congressman John Slack, 64, 
(D.-W.Va.), died on March 17, after 
a heart attack, at Mt. Vernon Hospital 
in Alexandria. Mr. Slack, who had 
served in Congress since 1959, was a 
member of the House Appropriations 
Committee and was chairman of its 
Subcommittee on State, Justice, 
Commerce and the Judiciary. 

He was born in West Virginia 
and attended the Virginia Military In- 
stitute. During the war, he served in 
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Congressman Slack, left, who died re- 
cently, with Secretary Vance at a recent 
committee meeting on Capitol Hill. 0 


the Army. Before his election to Con- 
gress he was in the real estate busi- 
ness, and was a county assessor for 
six years. Survivors include his wife, 
one son and two grandchildren. 

On being informed of the con- 
gressman’s death, Secretary Vance 
issued this statement: 


‘*The news of the untimely death 
of John Slack shocked and saddened 
his many friends and admirers in the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. John Slack was a dedicated 
public servant. A man of outstanding 
integrity, great vision and exemplary 
moderation, he served his country 
during troubled times with wisdom 
and honor. His word was his bond. 
His memory will long be cherished by 
those of us privileged to have known 
and worked with him. 

‘*During the years in which I and 
my colleagues of the Department ap- 
peared before him, Congressman 
Slack gave us consistently wise coun- 
sel, based upon his comprehensive 
understanding of the Department and 
his concern for its people. John Slack 
was both a good personal friend and 
an esteemed professional colleague. 
My colleagues and I in the Depart- 
ment will miss his leadership, and his 
support.”’ O 


Nancy H. Marshall, 54, a 
Foreign Service secretary assigned to 
the Office of Medical Services, died 
on March 10. She joined the Depart- 
ment as a Civil Service secretary in 
the Office of Public Affairs in 1958. 
Transferring to the Foreign Service in 
1959, she served as a secretary in 
Nagoya, Cairo, Manila, Rome, the 
Office of Security, Guatemala, Cost 
Rica, the Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs and Pretoria. Survivors in- 
clude her mother, who lives in Long 
Beach, Calif. 0 


Charles Williams, 57, a clerk in 
the Executive Secretariat, died of 
cancer on March 16 at Howard Uni- 
versity Hospital. He served in the 
Army, 1943-45, and worked as a la- 
borer before joining the Department 
in 1975. Survivors include one 
brother, of Haley Street, Roxbury, 
Mass. 02119, and one sister. 0 


Ted H. Barlow, 53, a recent- 
ly-retired consular officer, died on 
March 17. During the early years of 
his career, he served as a courier in 
Hong Kong, Saigon, Frankfurt and 
Panama. He was a disbursement spe- 
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cialist in Aden and Mexico, and then 
became a consular officer assigned to 
Edinburgh in 1968. Mr. Barlow went 
on to serve as consular officer in 
Kingston, Frankfurt and Manila be- 
fore retiring in 1978. Survivors in- 
clude his wife and two children, of 
205 Tennessee Street, Savannah, 
Tenn. 38372. O 


Rosetta Arnold, 48, clerk-typist 
in the Chicago passport office since 
1978, died of a heart attack in 
Chicago on March 16. She is survived 
by three sons, two daughters, her 
mother and one brother. 0 


Jessie L. Harnit, 68, a retired 
Foreign Service budget officer, died 
on January 18 in Rugby, N.D. During 
the °30s, Ms. Harnit was a stenog- 
rapher for an insurance agency and 
then a law firm. She worked for the 
Office of Price Administration for 
three years and then went to Algiers, 
employed by the Foreign Economic 
Administration. Her first Foreign 
Service assignment was to Belgrade 
in 1947, where she was a disburse- 
ment officer. She served as an ac- 
countant in Paris from 1950 until 
1954, when she was transferred to 
Jidda as budget/fiscal/disbursement 
officer. Her last overseas assignment 
was to Santiago as budget and fiscal 
officer. Returning to the Department 
in 1965, she served as budget analyst 
and then budget officer before retiring 
in 1970. She leaves one son. 0 


Harold D. Pease, 73, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on 
February 23. Mr. Pease, a native of 
Iowa, attended the University of 
California and was a criminologist for 
the State of California for four years. 
Joining the Foreign Service in 1929, 
he served as a consular officer in 
Shanghai, Matamoros, Maracaibo, 
Puerto de la Cruz, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Cork, Cali and Birmingham. 
He retired in 1959. Survivors include 
his wife, of #236 Hacienda Carmel, 
Carmel, Calif. 93921. 0 


Douglas O’Connell, 63, a re- 
tired Foreign Service officer, died on 
February 14. Born in New York, he 
earned a law degree at Fordham Uni- 
versity and was a member of the New 
York bar. He served overseas as a 
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captain in the Army, 1941-46, and 
was a legal adviser to the Department 
of the Army for three years. Joining 
the Foreign Service as a regulations 
administrative specialist in 1951, he 
served in Manila, Hong Kong, Paris 
and Bonn. In 1958 he returned to 
Paris as political officer. Mr. O’Con- 
nell served in Madrid from 1958 until 
1964, when he was detailed to the 
Department of Defense. He also 
served as chief of the Adviser Opin- 
ions Division of the Visa Office be- 
fore retiring in 1971. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, of 3502 Columbia 
Blvd., Garland, Tex. 75043. O 


Victor E. Von Lossberg, 79, a 
Foreign Service officer who retired to 
Johannesburg, where he had served 
for five years, died on January 17 in 
Port Shepstone, Natal, South Africa. 
Joining the Service in 1945, he was 
commercial attache in Baghdad, then 
Ankara. Subsequent assignments were 
to Istanbul, Pretoria and Johannes- 
burg as consular officer. He retired in 
1960. 

Mr. Von Lossberg, a native of 
Louisiana, attended College Carnot in 
France. He was a sales manager for 
an industrial firm, 1936-42, and 
commercial assistant at the Rubber 
Development Corp., 1942-44. He 
leaves his wife and daughter, of 82 
South Avenue, Athol, Johannesburg, 
South Africa 2192. 0 


Eunice A. Lincoln, 84, a retired 
Civil Service employee who served 
44 years, died of cancer at George 
Washington University Hospital on 
March 4. Ms. Lincoln, a native of 
Virginia, was a science teacher from 
1913 until 1918, when she joined the 
Department as a clerk. She was an 
administrative assistant in the Office 
of Coordination and Review, and then 
became special assistant to the chief 
of the Correspondence Review Staff 
in the Office of the Secretary. In 1950 
she received the Commendable Serv- 
ice Award and was promoted to as- 
sistant chief and supervisor of the 
staff, in the late “SOs. Ms. Lincoln 
retired in 1962. There are no known 
survivors. O 


Dorothy G. Wolfson, 55, wife 
of retired Foreign Service officer 
Philip Wolfson and mother of Foreign 


Service officer David T. Wolfson, 
who is serving in Bucharest, died on 
February 29 after open-heart surgery 
at the National Institutes of Health. 
Until last year, Mrs. Wolfson was ac- 
tive in the Association of American 
Foreign Service Women: she was 
publicity chairman and a former 
cochairman of the ‘‘Bookfair.’’ She 
accompanied her husband to Bonn 
during the late ’60s. 

After earning both a bachelor’s 
and master’s from the University of 
Chicago, she taught school in the 
Chicago school system for several 
years. Mrs. Wolfson leaves her hus- 
band, one daughter, and two sons. 
The family suggests contributions to 
the Montgomery County Heart As- 
sociation.O 


Eleanore M. Bonko, 55, former 
secretary in the Executive Secretariat, 
died on March 13 at George Wash- 
ington University Hospital. Ms. 

Bonko, a native 

of Ohio, worked 

for the Securities 

and Exchange 
Commission in 

the early ’SOs. 
Joining the 
Department in 

1954, she served 
ae for one year in the 
OF Bureau of Far 

Ms. Bonko Eastern Affairs, 
Office of Chinese Political Affairs. 
During the next 11 years, she worked 
for the reporting and operations staff 
of the Executive Secretariat and re- 
ceived two commendable service 
awards. In 1966, Ms. Bonko joined 
the staff of the Office of the Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs. Three 
years later, she transferred to the Of- 
fice of the Counselor. She was secre- 
tary to the ambassador-at-large from 
1974 to 1977, when she joined the 
Office of the Secretary. Ms. Bonko 
retired in 1978. Survivors include her 
mother, two brothers and one sister. 
Contributions to the American Cancer 
Society are suggested. 0 


Carol C. Moor, 92, who ac- 
companied her daughter, Foreign 
Service officer Carol Carter Moor, to 
assignments in Tokyo and New Delhi, 
died at her home in Falls Church, 
Va., on February 23. @ 
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LIBRARY BOOKLIST 


Central America and the Caribbean 


A list of recent publications. The call number is given for titles in the 
State Department Library. 


Central America 


AMERINGER, Charles D. Don Pepe: a political 
biography of Jose Figueres of Costa Rica. Al- 
buquerque, University of New Mexico Press, 
1978, 324p. F1548.F5A63 
AYBAR DE Soto, Jose M. Dependency and 
intervention: the case of Guatemala in 1954. 
Boulder, Colo., Westview Press, 1978. 
F1466.5.A9 

(On communism in Guatemala.) 
CLINE, William and E. DELGADO, eds. Eco- 
nomic integration in Central America. Wash- 
ington, Brookings Institution, 1978. 712p. 
HC141.E26 
CRAWLEY, Eduardo O. Dictators never die: a 
portrait of Nicaragua and the Somoza dynasty. 
New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1979. 180p. 
F1527.C7 
MartZ, Mary Jeanne Reid. Central American 
soccer war: historical patterns and internal 
dynamics of OAS settlement procedures. 
Athens, Ohio, Ohio University Center for In- 
ternational Studies, 1979. 113p. (On order.) 
MILLETT, Richard. Guardians of the dynasty. 
Maryknoll, N.Y., Orbis Books, 1977. 
F1526.3.M65 

(History of early U.S.-Nicaraguan rela- 

tions.) 
PLANT, Roger. Guatemala, unnatural disas- 
ter. London, Latin American Bureau, 1978. 
121p. HN147.P55 

(Political violence in Guatemala.) 
RANDALL, Margaret R. Doris Tijerino: inside 
the Nicaraguan revolution. Vancouver, New 
Star Books, 1978. 176p. F1527.R3513 
SAUNDERS, John et al. Rural electrification 
and development: social and economic impact 
in Costa Rica and Colombia. Boulder, Colo., 
Westview Press, 1978. 180p. HD9688.C82R87 
SELIGSON, Mitchell A. Peasants of Costa Rica 
and the development of agrarian capitalism. 
Madison, Wisconsin, University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1979. (On order.) 
SHAW, Royce Q. Central America: regional 
integration and national political development. 
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